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Senator Mead .. . Facts Behind the War Scandals 
(See National Week) 





In the hands of a man with a needle 


The golden voice of a diva... the 
music of a concert pianist... are in 
the hands of a man with a needle. 

But he does more than listen to 
the music! He sees it... sees the 
music make a needle dance before 
it goes on the air. By controlling 
the dance of the needle he controls 
the show. He keeps the program 
“on level” to assure uniform qual- 
ity in the broadcast that you hear. 

At Aleoa, we, too, have men with 
‘running 


an eve on a needle... ‘° 


the show” for quality control. They 
are masters of the mills that roll 


aluminum sheet for making pans 
and planes and trains. 

An electric gauge measures the 
inch of the 
ribbon. 


thickness of every 
broad, endless, aluminum 
If there is a hair’s breadth differ- 
ence in gauge, a needle sways on a 
dial. The operator makes swift ad- 
justments and the needle steadies. 

Out of the mill rolls sheet that is 
right... not too thick, not too thin 
... for the makers of pans, planes, 
or trains. This dependably uniform 
aluminum sheet means their pro- 
duction can flow smoothly and their 


product can turn out right, day 
after day, year in and year out. 

This continuous quality control 
... this CARE-HOW we make your 
aluminum . . . extends from the 
mines to our shipping platform. 
Beyond there, Alcoa places at your 
disposal the richest fund of alumi- 
num experience in the world... 
58 years of knowledge about why 
and where and how to use alumi- 
num most profitably. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. Sales offices in 53 cities. 
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The only way wages can be raised 


350 workmen, at a comfortable working 
rate, assemble 1000 vacuum cleaners in 
one day. Their wages are $3500. That’s 
$3.50 per cleaner (of course, there are 
many other costs for workmen making the 
parts, etc.) 

If those men slow down, and assemble 
only 700 cleaners a day, the individual 
workman does not get any more but the 
cost per cleaner goes up to $5.00. Either 
the price has to go up (then fewer cleaners 
will be sold, there will be fewer jobs) or 
the company will absorb the loss of $1500 
a day until it goes out of business and then 
there will be mo jobs. 


But, if these same 350 workmen in- 
creased their efficiency and assembled 


You can machine it better, faster, for less with Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and Tapping Machines 


1400 cleaners a day, the cost per cleaner 
could be only $2.50. The saving to the 
company would be $1.00 on every cleaner, 
which they could and would share with 
the workmen in higher wages and with 
the public in lower prices. Everybody 
would benefit, whereas, when production 
goes down, everybody suffers. 


How would the same workmen produce 
more? Not by working harder nor longer 
but simply by better use of better mechani- 
cal equipment. Wise management will 
buy it, wise labor will encourage it, wise 
government will draft tax laws that make 
it possible. Because there is no other way 


to raise wages. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machife Tools , 
Cleveland - 











Prices climbed further during the week, 
with these developments: 

Commodities. Coffee jumped 10 to 13 
cents a pound; radios and electric phono- 
graphs went up 3 per cent; electric 
stoves, 9 per cent; gas stoves, 5 per cent; 
small ean appliances, 4 per cent; 
bicycles, 3.5 per cent; chinaware, 7 per 
cent; dks and nonjewel watches, 6 per 
cent; dry batteries, 8 per cent; aluminum 
cooking utensils, 5 per cent; metal bed- 
springs, 4 per cent; metal cots and double- 
deck beds, 3 per cent; metal office equip- 
ment, 4 per cent; outboard motors, 5 per 
cent, photographic equipment, 6 per cent; 
portable typewriters, 5 per cent; vacuum 
cleaners, 7 per cent; washing machines, 7 
per cent; and window shades, 10 per cent, 
ali in retail price. 

Automobiles. Retail price of new pas- 
senger cars was raised 7.3 per cent above 
former OPA ceilings. This lifts the average 
price of most autos 48 per cent above 
1939. (See page 17.) 


Construction. Costs of new construction 
now are officially 60 per cent above pre- 
war costs, and are rising at a rate of 3 to 
4 per cent per quarter. Thus, a house that 
cost $6.000 to build before the war will 
cost $9,600 to construct at the present 
time—and will go up in cost at a rate of 
about $110 per month. 


Air mail. Domestic air-mail rates were 
reduced from 8 to 5 cents an ounce, ef- 
fective October 1. At the same time, an 
air-postage rate of 5 cents an ounce be- 
tween all U.S. territory and members of 
the armed forces overseas was made ef- 
fective as of October 1. The existing rate 
is 6 cents a half ounce. 


Terminal pay. Time lag between the 
date a former enlisted man’s application 
for terminal pay is received and the time 
he gets his pay is to be a maximum of 60 
days, the Army and Navy believe. Appli- 
cations will be handled on a first-come- 
first-served basis. Bonds to pay for ac- 
cumulated furlough time will not be ready 
for issuance before September 20, however. 


The March of the News 





Surplus property. Urgency certificates, 
which give a buyer first preference for War 
Assets Administration surplus property, 
will no longer be issued or renewed for 
surplus items listed in the WAA veterans’ 
set-aside list, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration announced. All outstanding 
certificates will remain valid until their 
expiration date. 


Foremen’‘s unions. Foremen now may 
be represented for bargaining purposes by 
a foremen’s union, independent of the 
union representing rank-and-file workers, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, ruled in a Packard Motor 
Car Company case. The decisions up- 
holds a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling. 


Veteran housing. This year’s goal for 
factory-built homes was sharply reduced 
because of the time required to get pro- 
duction going, Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt announced. At the same time, goal 
for the number of new permanent conven- 
tional homes and conversions for the year 
was revised upward on the basis of better- 
than-expected production thus far. 

Total goal for 1946 remains 1,200,000 
housing starts. Of these, 496,000, or more 
than two fifths, were started in the first six 
months of this year. 


Exports. Commercial exports rose to the 
highest monthly total since 1920, with the 
annual rate now at $8,200,000,000. Imports 
were off 3 per cent to $385,000.000. While 
exports are up 3.1 per cent. United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
exports declined, but remained compara- 
tively high, at $118,000,000 for June. 


Atomic energy. An _ atomic-research 
laboratory is to be set up in Washington to 
study peacetime uses of the atom, from 
treatment of cancer to automotive propul- 
sion, it was announced jointly by U.S. 
Public Health Service and the Bureau of 
Standards. To cost several million dollars, 
it will be staffed jointly by the two federal 
agencies. 
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I'M A SPARE-TIME SAILOR 


‘'Getting away from my business is a tough job, but weekends, and when | 











Industries locating in this area 
have these outstanding advan- 
tages: Railroad Center of the United 
States « World Airport + Inland Wa- 
terways * Geographical Center of 
U. S. Population + Great Financial 
Center + The "Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Cen- 
ter « Leader in Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturing * Good Labor Relations 
Record + 2,500,000 Kilowatts of 
Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Good Government * Good Living 
Good Services for Tax Dollars 





Send for free book- 

lets containing useful 

information on these 
advantages, 





have an afternoon off, | head for Lake Michigan and my boat. It’s only a 
37-foot sailboat, but in my harbor (as well as in the three other nearby har- 
bors) are boats of every class. More than 5000 pleasure boats are regis- 
tered in Chicago alone, and boating is also popular on many nearby lakes in 
Northern Illinois. I'll bet there isn’t another area in the world with such a- 
grand fresh-water harbor at its front door! As far as I’m concerned, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois is tops for living, working and just plain relaxing.” 





This spare-time sailor makes the most of his Chicago. Like the thou- 
sands of other yachting enthusiasts, he has found Chicago’s excellent 
harbors within easy reach of his home and his office. The famous Mack- 
inac Yacht races, lake cruises and other exciting boating events make 
Lake Michigan particularly attractive to all water-loving sportsmen. 

Whether you are a full-fledged yachtsman or a power beat sailor, 
boating is only one of Chicago’s many outdoor activities. Stretched 
along Chicago’s lake front are 22 miles of sandy beaches where each 
year millions of Chicagoans and their visitors swim and sun bathe. 
Interlacing the city and extending well into Northern Illinois is an 
extensive park and forest preserve system: 41,000 acres of parks and 
forest preserves provide every child with a playground near home. 
There are more than 200 golf courses in and near the city, as well as 
17 miles of bridle paths and 580 tennis courts within the city limits 
alone. Chicago and Northern Illinois families can vacation at home in 
one of the best-known pleasure spots in the country. 

The many opportunities for relaxation and enjoyment in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois make living and working in this region particu- 
larly pleasant. These, coupled with the economic advantages of the 
area, are important factors in the location of new industrial plants 
and industries. 

Our staff of trained industrial engineers is prepared to answer any 
inquiries about the recreational and cultural facilities, as well as the 
economic resources of this area. 








This és one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 


For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 











Two ways to recognize value 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


You could start by getting yourself an elec- 
tron microscope. Then you could take pictures 
like the microphoto above, which shows fluores- 
cent powders magnified 18,000 times! Photos 
like this help General Electric Lamp scientists 
learn the facts about fluorescent materials. 
And all this knowledge contributes to develop- 
ment of the smooth, even coating, with high- 
quality fluorescent powders, in the G-E fluo- 
rescent lamps you buy. Of course, you’d need 
a lot more than an electron microscope if you 
set out to study all the factors that determine 
fluorescent lamp efficiency, as G-E is doing all 
the time. But there’s a simple shortcut. All 
you really need to dois... 








Insist on the @Q Monogram when- 
ever you buy fluorescent lamps for your store, 
factory, office or home. That’s the easy way 
to recognize top value. *And remember— 
General Electric lamp research is constantly 
at work with one idea in mind—to make 


G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


News@rem 

At this stage, with Congress gone, elections ahead, the world in trouble, it 
is time to take stock of Mr. Truman again, to get things sized up. 

’ Stocktaking related to the President suggests this: 

Mr. Truman likes his job very much and will try to keep it until 1953. 

Power, the feeling of strength and satisfaction that comes when decisions 
can make much of the world jump, is enjoyed immensely now that it is tasted. 

Responsibility sits lightly on the President's shoulders, too. His health 
never was better. A tendency to self-deprecation is long forgotten. 

Optimism dominates the White House philosophy. 

The President seldom worries about things. His experience with strikes, 
with Congress, with Russia's Stalin have given him confidence in himself and a 
feeling that he can make decisions and handle problems as well as the next man. 

Mr. Truman, right now, is running his own show in his own way. 








As for those who sit near the center of power and wield influence..... 

A brain trust is lacking, definitely. Ideas do not bring a premium. The 
President is inclined to be a little suspicious of intellectual brilliance. 

John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is the President's closest friend and his 
No. 1 adviser. George Allen, RFC Director and board member of several large pri- 
vate corporations, is a close adviser and confidant of Mr. Truman, but one who is 
to stay somewhat in the background during the 1946 political season. 

Justice Ffed Vinson and James Byrnes, Secretary of State, are principal ad- 
visers to Mr. Truman on matters of political policy. Mr. Byrnes, ever since he 
took a firm line in dealing with Russia, has had his way in foreign policy. On 
farm-policy matters, Clinton Anderson can do about as he wants. 

Henry Wallace is staying on as Commerce Secretary, but plays little part in 
White House counsels. Robert Hannegan, too, is around but not so influential. 
It's the same with Julius Krug, at the Interior Department, Robert Patterson, at the 
War Department, and James Forrestal, at the Navy. 

John Steelman rather than Lewis Schwellenbach, advises on many labor-policy 
matters. In the showdowns, when they come, Mr. Truman makes his own labor-policy 
decisions and avoids any break with big labor leaders. 

The real White House circle is small, and not weighted with heavy thinkers. 




















Mr. Truman depends a good deal on luck and prosperity to solve problems. 

Prosperity is expected to win elections in 1946 and 1948. 

Good times are counted on to balance the budget, permit a cut in taxes, as- 
sure popularity for the President and for his party in Congress. 

A rising output of consumer goods is supposed to please people and to help 
quiet the cry of workers for higher pay by checking the rise in prices. 

Depression, if it should come, would catch the President flat-footed. 

Optimism, an assurance that everything will work out in the end, plus a fata- 
listic attitude toward the result of everything doesn't work out, dominates the 
present White House approach to the country's big problems. 





Tom Dewey is regarded at the White _ ouse as Mr. Truman's 1948 opponent. 


(over) 
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Noiwcs. .--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Robert Taft is felt to be vulnerah’e on foreign, price, lehor issues. 

Michigan's Senator Vandenberg is expected to get crowded out. 

Harold Stassen isn't expected to make the grade in getting delegates. 

The President's own strategy for re-election is to count on the Solid South 
and to do nothing that would divorce him from support of organized labor and of 
the big-city political organizations. That same strategy is expected by the 
White House group to pay off in this year's congressional elections. 











Mr. Truman's one strong feeling in the field of U.S. policy abroad is that 
there should be no more appeasing of Russia, no retreat under pressure. 

Russia's Stalin did not impress President Truman too favorably at Potsdam. 

Russia's trading methods annoy the President. 

Russian criticism of U.S. motives in world affairs creates irritation. 

Mr. Truman doesn't want Russia to run the world, but neither does he want 
U.S. to run it. He favors loans and relief and assurance of military aid to help 
the world get back on its feet and to have security, but he does not intend to 
have U.S. dominate nations the way Russia dominates those in her sphere. 











It's in the foreign field, in fact, that things are in very bad shape. 

The big stake is dominance in Europe; the lesser, dominance in Asia. 

U.S. wants to pull out, to get the boys home, to end the drain of big mili- 
tary expenditures, to get normal trade restored. But U.S. doesn't want to have 
Russia move in to take over as U.S. moves out. 

Russia wants to get U.S. out of Europe, to annoy, harass, offend or to do 
anything else, except use force, to induce U.S. to withdraw. The more Russia plays 
that game, however, the more determined the U.S. policy to remain. 


The world definitely, maybe irrevocably, is being divided in two. 

In the world that seems to be emerging from poStwar maneuvers..... 

Germany, revived, is likely to hold the power balance in Europe. Contest 
between Russia on one side, U.S.-Britain on the other is to be waged to win the 
allegiance of the growing generation of Germans. 

Japan may emerge as the key nation in the Far East as China moves into a 
war, with U.S. sympathies on one side, Russian on the other. U.S. policy in Japan 
is veering more and more in the direction of a basis for friendship. 


Under those circumstances, the outlook is this..... 

Germany will stay divided down the middle, probably for a long time. 

Europe, east of that line, will be geared tightly to Russia. 

Europe, west of the line will look hopefully, but not confidently, to U.S. 
and Britain for guidance. Russia will strive to win control there too. 

Middle East gradually will be tested by an expanding Russia. 

China very probably will become a new battleground. 

In the end, the world can turn out to be too small for Russia with her ideas 
and her system, and for U.S. with her ideas and her system. U.S. however, is not 
in a mood for any showdown now. Russia is not now and will not be for 10 or 15 
years in any condition to pick a fight with U.S. 

The drift is toward war later, maybe 15 years later, not now. 

Diplomats, in Paris, are showing no ability to find a formula to avoid war, 
are just giving a public display of their inability to get along. 








Big strikes at home still are not a prospect until after election. 

Negotiations for wage increases will start earlier, but not big strikes. 

Wage increases, negotiated, not- forced, may emerge this time if industry is 
humming along late this year and early next. A chance exists that leaders of labor 
will be less strike-minded than they were in late 1945 and in 1946. 








See also pages 14, 17, 22, 52. 
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EE how readily she responds. She’s 
friendly — young — impulsive. 





And she’s letting her feelings run 
free as she reads the closing sentence 
of a stirring story by Rex Beach — 
one of the constellation of star writ- 
ers who appear in Cosmopolitan. 


Great writing makes great read- 
ing! And great reading intensifies 
the emotions. It enriches the mind 
—enlivens the spirit. It inspires a 
thousand hopes and dreams. 


So while she’s swayed by the ro- 
mantic writing of Rex Beach — up 
steps Wallace with those superb 
advertisements. Advertisements that 
high-light the sculptured splendor 
of sterling; that mirror the beauty 





of Third Dimensional Designs—ex- 
clusively by Wallace. 


It’s a sure way to win friends — 
young, lasting friends. And that’s 
why Wallace makes Cosmopolitan 
their advertising spearhead! 


You can’t miss when you team 
your advertising with the warm 
emotional writing of Rex Beach, 
Faith Baldwin and the host of other 
great Cosmopolitan writers. For 
emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages and emotion makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1940. 


GREAT WRITING 


Cosmopolitan 


MAKES GREAT READING 











is 90.1% 
Urban 


IN Indiana the cornfields of lowa 
meet the steel mills of Pennsyl- 
vania. The State’s economy is ex- 
cellently balanced between indus- 
try and agriculture, making for a 
stability that protects against 
depressions. 

Note that the greater percentage 
of Indiana’s citizens live in cities 
and towns. This rise in urban as 
against rural population has been 
steady and healthy, as a State orig- 
inally agricultural has increased 
its industrial production. The rea- 
sons for this increase in manufac- 
turing are numerous and logical; 
among the most important of them 
is that Indiana is handy to every- 
thing you need in your business. 
Add to that a favorable labor sit- 
uation, and you will see why you 
should consider Indiana as your 
industrial home. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
ae. | Industrial Location 
| * Send for this 
| FREE BOOKLET 

\ Get the Facts 


> 







- yr looleal 
Indus pal Locauon 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. U-15 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably take an income tax 
deduction to offset travel expenses incurred 
during a trip for the purpose of looking 
after your investments. The U.S. Tax 
Court permits one businessman to deduct 
the amount of his fare and other travel 
expenditures as nonbusiness expenses dur- 
ing the trip involving management of his 
investments in Canada. 


YOU CAN make a 7 per cent increase 
in the ceiling prices of metal household 
furniture that you manufacture. This 
means consumer prices will rise 9 per cent, 
as the Office of Price Administration re- 
duces cost absorption for wholesalers and 
retailers to the percentages in effect on 
March 31. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely pay your em- 
ployes less than required under the wage- 
hour law, even though, because of your 
financial difficulties, they agree to the 
smaller payments. A circuit court of ap- 
peals rules that such financial difficulties 
will not support a release based on less 
than the legal amounts due. 


YOU CAN sometimes suspend contribu- 
tions into a pension trust for your employes 
without disqualifying the retirement plan. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue decides 
that an earlier ruling on the qualifications 
of a pension or annuity plan usually is not 
affected by suspension of an employer’s 
contributions so long as benefits to be paid 
under the plan are not affected by the 
suspension. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT extend as long consum- 
er credit as heretofore on other than du- 
rable and semidurable goods. The Federal 
Reserve Board reduces from 18 to 15 
months the limit for such installment 
sales, effective September 3. Time pay- 
ments on automobiles remain limited to 
15 months, on other durables and semi- 
durables to 12 months. The Board also 
extends controls to cover installment pur- 
chases up to $2,000, an increase from 
$1,500. 

+ * *% 

YOU CANNOT resell building materi- 
als that you obtained with HH ratings 
under the veterans’ housing program, ex- 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
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and administrative decision; 


cept for ultimate use under this progran 
The Civilian Production Administratig, 
tightens restrictions on special sales by rp. 
quiring resellers of such materials to receiy, 
certification from purchasers that th 
materials will go into the veterans’ pry 
gram. 


* * * 





YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices { 
cast-iron soil pipe and fittings. An jy 
crease of $1.75 a ton is authorized by OP 
to offset higher cost of production. Th 
increase will be reflected in ceilings fy 
resellers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for back paymey 
of pensions or other benefits due you fro 
the Veterans’ Administration if these pay. 
ments were suspended during the war bk 
cause you were living in enemy-occupie 
territory. Applicants must obtain speci 
forms from VA, and must give proof ¢ 
their loyalty to the U. S. Beneficiaries ¢ 
deceased veterans who are entitled to bag: 
payments must apply within one year. 





YOU CAN sometimes change the com. 
pensation plan for your salesmen to a 
incentive plan even though the pay fe 
some of them is lowered. The Wage Stabil: 
zation Board permits one company ti] 
change its pay plan so long as the totd 
earnings of no salesman are less_ tha 
$5,000 a year, or less than it would hav 
been under the old plan, whichever ; 
lower. 


YOU CANNOT be required to treat a 
ordinary income, for income tax purpose, 
the money that you receive from the sak 
of a life interest in a trust created bya 
will. A circuit court of appeals holds that 
such a sale is a transaction involving trans | 
fer of a capital asset, rather than an at: 
vance payment of income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be prevented from 
importing into the U. S. commodities thai 
are bought abroad at prices above thos 
established by OPA. The Emergency 
Court of Appeals upholds the right of the 
Office of Price Administration to forbii 
importation of coffee bought in a foreign 
market at prices above a prescribed max: 
mum. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater. 
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No Wonder { 


One eye scans the Pittsburgh Trade Area 

where the number of wage-earners is 16 

times the U. S. average for a like area... 

A “ 16 times as many people with money in 
p | tts b U rg h B usinessmen their pockets. These wage earners make 
22 times the average value of manu- 

factured products . . . so there’s always a 

ready source for things to sell to them or 

to make into other things to sell to them. 


have eyes like saucers ZS 


The other eye—the farsighted 
one—takes in 500 miles. 81% of all the 
wage-earners in the United States live in 
that charming circle. They make 79% of 
the U. S. value of manufactured goods. 
The manufacturing-buying-selling cycle 

= within 500 miles of Pitts- 

HE burgh is about as close as 
il . you'll come to perpetual 

- motion in our time. 

Five Class I railroads put anyone in 
Pittsburgh within an overnight hop of 
any office, plant or warehouse in this 
dollar-studded area. 

Two major passen- ED, 
ger airlines make it a _-3=—=<""* 
matter of minutes. 

A twelve thousand mile web of navi- 
gable rivers, being made more navigable 
every year with dredg- 

.., ing and flood control 
in a measures, furnishes 

— “ cheap transport. 

Three Federal highways, the Pennsy!- 
vania Turnpike, and heaven knows how 
many miles of good 


hardroadlacethearea 2 
with truck routes. di ce) 

So Pittsburgh— 
aside from being the 
industrial capital of the world—is also a 
marvelous place to buy and sell and trade 
things. If you will consider establishing 
your business here, and risk getting 
saucer-eyed over your good fortune, our 
Research Department or the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh will furnish facts 
to help you make your decision. 
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“Speaking of 
LISTEN TO THIS!” 




























‘*The things I find myself buying!... 


‘‘Enough paper clips in a year to fill a 
freight car...telephone poles by the hun- 
dreds of thousands...tons and tons and tons 
of paper for your telephone directories... 


‘You see, I’m the ‘shopper’ for the 
country’s Bell Telephone companies. I’m 
a careful buyer. . . study markets all over 
the world...I get the best and know how 
to save by buying in large quantities from 
all sections of the country. 


‘*That’s one reason why our nation’s tele- 
phone service is the world’s most economi- 
cal. ..as well as the world’s best. 


“I’m the manufacturer for the Bell Sys- 
tem, too. I distribute the telephone appara- 
tus I make, and all manner of supplies that 
I buy, to the telephone companies. To top 
it off, I znsta// central office equipment. 


‘‘Remember my name... 


“It’s Western Electric.’’ 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL ye SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- 
phone companies. 


of telephone of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. 


western Electric 









supplies. 
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MARINES’ VITAL ROLE IN CHINA: 
BARRIER TO FULL-SCALE WAR 


Factors Behind Decision to Keep Our Forces in Danger Areas 





Americans at home to raise questions as 
to whether the Marines are likely to be 
overrun if large-scale fighting breaks out. 

Where they are. As the map on page 12 
shows, they are set down in North China, 
in the midst of at least 150,000 Commu- 
nist forces. The First Marine Division has 
its headquarters at Tientsin, the Fourth 
Marine Regiment is at Tsingtao, and the 
24th Marine Air Group, together with 
ground units, is based at Peiping. 

What they are doing. The Marines at 
Peiping are guarding the Joint Executive 
Headquarters there. That headquarters is 
manned by Nationalist, Communist and 
American officials and is the control center 
for the truce teams formed under the 
guidance of General of the Army George 
C. Marshall, acting as mediator. 

In the Tientsin area, the Marines are 
guarding the highway and railway that 
connect Peiping and Tientsin. They also 
guard the Kailan coal mines, northeast of 
Tientsin, and the port of Chinwangtao. 

At Tsingtao, on the Shantung Penin- 
sula, the Marines are helping to service 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet, which is stationed 


at that port. 
GUARDING THE RAILROAD Extent of danger. Presence of the Ma- 


Aims of Communists in 
pressing for withdrawal 
of American military units 


A force of 23,000 United States Marines 
is to stay longer in China. This Marine 
force is to remain, for the present, at least, 
as an instrument of high U. S. policy in 
the world’s most explosive situation. 

Decision to maintain a Marine force in 
China has been made by President Truman 
and concurred in by his Cabinet. Sentiment 
in the Cabinet for withdrawal of the 
Marines was in the minority. Sentiment for 
their remaining, as a stabilizing influence, 
dominated. 

Marines, thus, find themselves as key 
figures in the most vital of the purely U. S. 
operations abroad. The effect of their 
presence is to keep strategic areas in China 
under control of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. As long as the Marines remain, it is 
difficult for full-scale civil war to break out, 
unless the Chinese Communists are willing 
to attack openly and take a chance on 
broad U. S. intervention, with military aid 
to the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Marines in danger? Several recent in- 





—U. S. Marine Corps 


cidents involving the Marines have caused ... the time element is vital rines is strongly opposed by the Chinese 
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—Acme 
INCIDENT: MARINES AND NATIONALISTS SCATTER AS MINE EXPLODES ON TRACKS 
- . . twenty-three thousand Americans find themselves an instrument of high policy 
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NATIONALISTS: the Communists were dubious of the shelter offered 





i. §. Marines in the Middle 
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STUART, CHIANG, MARSHALL: the Generalissimo ignored the main issue 
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Communists, and the incidents that haye 
occurred in the last few weeks have jp. 
volved clashes with them. First, seven of 
a Marine force were kidnapped by the 
Communists near Chinwangtao. These 
men later were released. Next, a Marine 
truck convoy was ambushed by Commy. 
nists on the road between Tientsia ang 
Peiping. Four Marines were killed and 19 
were wounded in the fight that ensued. 
Then, a coal train on which four Marine 
guards were riding was fired upon by a 
force of 50 Communists. The American; 
returned the fire. 

Cffiicials frankly acknowledge that ay 
all-out attack by the Communists might 
cost the Marines heavy losses. The Marine 
are scattered and are far outnumbered, jp 
the midst of tens of millions who ar 
strangers to them. But assumption is that 
the Communists will not risk any such 
attack as long as they have something ty 
gain by keeping American good will. There. 
fore, it is thought, the danger to th 
Marines is limited to the possibility of 
further incidents. To prevent a repetition 
of them, Marine patrols and convoys have 
been strengthened and their armaments 
increased. 

Why Marines are there. The Marine 
were sent to North China last summer, 
soon after the Japanese surrender, to hel 
Nationalist forces take over the main 
cities, railroads and highways of the region 
from the Japanese. This had the effect of 
preventing the Communists, whose strong 
hold was in this part of China, from gain 
ing exclusive control. 

Later, the Marines remained to assist 
in repatriation of the more than 2,000,000 
Japanese. That job was finished early in 
July. 

Meanwhile, however, General Marshall’ 
efforts to bring about a general truce 
brought the Marines into a new role asa 
stabilizing influence within China. In this 
role, the most important job of the Me 
rines is to guard thé Kailan coal mines. 
Coal from the mines is shipped by water 
from Chinwangtao and is the source of 
part or all the fuel and power for Peiping, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking and_ other 
cities along the China Coast. If this coal 
were cut off, China’s main cities would 
have to look to French Indo-China, the 
Vhilippines, and the U.S. for emergency 
supplies, and their commercial activity 
would be crippled. 

Choices for U.$. Amid reports that 
China was about to be torn with ful- 
scale civil \-ar, the United States Gov- 
ernment had to decide what to do with 
its Marines. 

One alternative was to withdraw them 
and leave the Chinese to fight it out. But 
withdrawal of the Marines, officials be 
lieved, would give both Chinese factions 
an increased desire to fight. 

Another alternative was to give all-out 
aid to the Nationalists in their attempt 
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crush the resistance of the Communists. 
This idea was opposed, however, on the 
ound that the U. S. might be involved 
oo a costly war, which the Communists, 
aided by Russia, might win in the end. 

The decision reached is to follow neither 
of these extremes, but to keep the Marines 
in China at their present strength. Men 
digible for demobilization are being 
brought home, and are being replaced with 
regulars who can stay indefinitely. 

General Marshall's problem. This 
decision has the approval of General Mar- 
shall and of Dr. John Leighton Stuart, new 
v.$. Ambassador to China. General Mar- 
shall is represented as being determined 
to make further efforts to unify the coun- 
try, but he recognizes that the gap between 
the warring factions is far from closed. The 
gloomy statement he and Dr. Stuart 
issued recently was intended to tell the 
Chinese people frankly how matters stood. 

The Chinese Communists are unwilling 
to place their armies under Nationalist 
control unless they can be assured that 
the agreement for a coalition government 
reached last winter is to be carried out. 
Also, they are unwilling to withdraw their 
troops from certain areas, as insisted upon 
by Chiang, unless civilian regimes in these 
areas are left in local hands. 

Chiang now is promising that the agree- 
ment reached last winter will be carried 
out, and has called a meeting of the 
National Assembly for November 12. But 
he demands that the Communists lay 
down their arms, and makes no promises 
about maintenance of local regimes. Thus, 
he has ignored the main issue. 

U.S. influence. General Marshall, in 
his efforts at mediation, is anxious to have 
at hand as many levers as possible with 
which to influence one side or the other. 

To exert pressure on the Nationalists, 
General Marshall has the continued pres- 
ence of the Marines. Chiang and his as- 
sociates know that withdrawal of the 
Marines and cutting off the coal supply 
might plunge coastal China into chaos. 
Another lever on Chiang is the $500.000,- 
000 credit which the Export-Import Bank 
has earmarked for China, but which will 
not be made available unless the National- 
ist Government co-operates fully. Still 
another lever is the U.S. plan to supply 
arms, equipment and training for the uni- 
fied China that is projected. That plan 
was not finally approved by the U.S. 
Congress at the session just ended, but 
can be passed quickly next winter if con- 
ditions in China warrant. 

In trying to influence the Communists, 
General Marshall can appeal to their de- 
sire to be officially recognized as part of 
the Chinese Government, with an oppor- 
tunity to compete for the favor of the 
public’ in free elections. Also, the Com- 
munist troops, although forming only one 
sixth of the unified army, would share in 
the U.S. arms and training. Finally, the 
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Communists know there is always the 
possibility that the United States can 
give all-out support to Chiang’s forces 
against them. 

What is U.S. aim in China? As de- 
scribed by officials, the No. 1 objective of 
the United States in China is to prevent 
that country from becoming a _ battle- 
ground and serving as a starting point of 
a new world war. Less often mentioned, 
but nevertheless always in the minds of 
officials, is the aim of keeping China from 
being completely dominated by Russia. 
The United States fought a costly war to 
prevent China from falling into the hands 
of Japan, and a China taken over by 
Russia would be considered equally dan- 
gerous to U.S. safety. 


wees 
ae oxefer 
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alist Government while claiming to be 
neutral. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
Russia is intervening physically in China. 
She is not even exercising all the rights 
she acquired, under last year’s treaty, for 
an equal share with China in control of 
the Manchurian railroads. 

Some informed officials believe that 
Russia’s first concern is to prevent China 
from becoming a giant base from which 
the U.S. could attack her. They say Rus- 
sia is alarmed at the continued presence 
of U.S. Marines and a U.S. fleet, close 
to her own base at Port Arthur. Other 
officials, however, are convinced that Rus- 
sia’s long-range objective still is to soviet- 
ize China, and that, eventually, she will 





PORTRAITS IN CHINA 


Middle China: this painting of Gen. Marshall has 
an inscription reading: “General Marshall, most 
honored angel of peace.” 


In line with this reasoning, one view 
being urged on President Truman is a 
return to the policy of the “open door,” 
with Marines remaining in China as long 
as necessary to assure it. However, no de- 
cision for such permanent occupation has 
been made, and the Marines now are stay- 
ing principally to back up General Mar- 
shall. 

What is Russia’s aim in China? Just 
what Russia wants in China is rather 
obscure. The Russian-Chinese treaty signed 
last year provided for Russian support of 
the Nationalist Government. Since that 
time, relations between Russia and the 
Nationalists have become strained. The 
Russians, in leaving Manchuria last 
spring, made it easy for the Chinese Com- 
munists to take over in their wake. Now 
the Russians, through their press, are 
giving moral support to the Communists 
of China, and are joining with the latter in 
denouncing the U.S. for aiding the Nation- 


Manchuria: a portrait of Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
Communist leader hangs behind Gen. Lin, com- 
mander of Communist forces in Manchuria. 


try to use the Chinese Communists for 
this purpose. 

Cockpit of the East. It is because of 
what are assumed to be conflicting aims of 
the United States and Russia that China 
is coming to be known as the cockpit of 
the East. All-out civil war in China would 
tend to draw in the United States on the 
side of the Nationalists and Russia on the 
side of the Communists. Just such a dis- 
aster is what General Marshall is trying 
to head off. He is expected to stay in 
China another month, or possibly two 
months, but he is prepared to return to 
the United States if his mission does not ° 
succeed. He is serving notice on both 
Chinese factions that the United States 
expects results in the way of a complete 
settlement, and that the Marines are in 
China to back him up. The tipoff on any 
new turn in U.S. policy in China, there- 
fore, will be given by what happens to 
the Marines. 
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MORE PAY FOR FEDERAL JOBS 


Prospect That Increases Will Be Extended to President and Cabinet 


Commitment of the U. S. to 
salaries about 30 per cent 
above scale before war 


Mr. Truman, as President, is next in 
line for a pay increase along with the 
members of his Cabinet and the heads of 
federal agencies. Everybody else in Gov- 
ernment has received, or is about to get, 
more money. 

President Truman is paid $75,000 a 
year, the same pay a President drew back 
in the days of William Howard Taft. A 
raise to $100,000 is probable next year. A 
free house, some servants and $25,000 in 
travel allowance goes with the job. 

Cabinet members are due to get a raise 
to $20,000, probably at the same time the 
President’s pay is raised. These heads of 
big Government departments now draw 
$15,000 and get few perquisites except a 
car and chauffeur. 

Agency heads can expect a raise next 
year, maybe to $15,000. They now get 
$10,000 or $12,000 and find, in some cases, 
that executives under them draw as much 
pay as they do. 

Pay raises, except for these top jobs, 
already have been given to just about 
everybody in Government service. from 
soldiers to scientists. 

Diplomats are the latest to get a pay 
increase. A U.S. Ambassador to London, 
Moscow or Paris. or to another major 
capital, now is to get $25,000 a year, in- 
stead of $17,500. He is paid more than a 
Cabinet officer, and, also, is to be given a 
fund for entertainment and an expense 
account to support servants. Pay is raised 
all along the line in the Foreign Service. 

Judges in all U.S. courts are being given 
a $5,000-a-vear raise. A Supreme Court 
Justice will draw $25,000 a year, and the 
Chief Justice $25,500 a vear, for life. A 
Justice can retire at 70 on full pay. Judges 
of U.S. courts of appeal will get $17,500, 
and district court judges $15,000. All are 
lifetime jobs with full pay on retirement. 

Members of Congress, starting next 
January, will draw $12,500 a year in salary, 
plus a $2,500 annual expense allowance 
that is not taxable. A person who has 
served one 6-year term in the Senate or 
three 2-year terms in the House, or more, 
hereafter will be eligible to retire on a pen- 
sion ranging from $1,875 to $9,375 a year 
at the age of 62, depending upon length of 
service. Members of Congress contribute to 
their retirement fund 

Soldiers and sailors are enjoying raises 
all along the line trom lowest pay grades 
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Government’s 


New Pay Scale 


NEW PAY 


$20,500 Za $25,500 


CHIEF JUSTICE 








$17,500 rN $25,000 


DIPLOMAT 





$14,500 no $15,300 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY 





$12,500 ay $17,500 


APPEALS JUDGE 





$12,500 2) $15,000 


CONGRESSMAN 





$10,000 Ba $15,000 


DISTRICT JUDGE 





$9,800 BN $10,000 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





$9,800 SY $10,000 


BUREAU CHIEF 





$5,180 QA 55,905 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 














PRESIDENT $75,000 
VICE PRESIDENT $15,000 
CABINET SECRETARY $15,000 
ADMINISTRATOR $12,000 
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to general and admiral. An enlisted man in f 
the lowest grade, who received $21 a month 
before the war and $50 a month during the f 
war, now gets $75 a month, plus board and | 
room, assurances of a free education, ter. 
minal leave and other advantages. A mas. 
ter sergeant, with 20 years’ service, now 
gets $214.50 a month, plus other benefits, 

A five-star general or admiral, without 
a family, will make $15,300, which includes 
$1,500 for living expenses and $5,000 as an 
expense allowance. A flying officer attaining 
this rank would make about $20,000 4 
year, including flight pay. Military sery. 
ice affords some other perquisites as well, 

Government jobs, in general, now pay 
about 30 per cent more than prewar. 

An office boy who got $1,200 before the 
war, and $1,440 last year, now gets $1,690 
a year, plus 15 days’ sick leave, 26 work. 
ing days of vacation and inclusion in the 
Government’s retirement system. 

A stenographer, if doing the same job as 
before the war, now gets $2,168 where 
the prewar pay was $1,620. This pay level 
prevails on a nation-wide basis, the same 
as in other Government work, so that the 
Government worker in a small town, or 
in the South, enjoys a benefit over one in 
a big city or in a high-cost area. 

A junior executive who was paid $4,600 
before the war. and $5,180 last year, now 
draws $5,905, plus 15 days’ sick leave, %6 
working days of vacation and_ inclusion 
in the retirement system. 

Executives, other than those in appoin- 
tive positions, who drew between $9,000 
and $10,000 as a top salary before the war, 
now draw $10,000. They are to benefit in 
1947 when Congress punctures the $10,000 
salary ceiling for executive positions. 

The new Government pay level, now 
established, is of broad importance as an 
indication that both the executive and 
legislative branches of Government are 
convinced that pay levels im the United 
States are being raised permanently. Once 
the Government raises its scale of pay, 
that scale seldom is reduced, or, if at all, 
is reduced very little. 

Thus Government, as the biggest em- 
ployer, is underwriting a pay scale about 
30 per cent higher than before the war. 

Even at the new scale of Government 
pay, however, many workers are finding 
more attractive jobs in private industry 
and are leaving. Employment with the 
Government tends to become very attrac- 
tive in periods of depression, when indi- 
viduals seek security and lose the desire 
to take their chance of getting rich i 
private occupations. 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for 
best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by boys 
of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher Body 

raftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CRADLED IN BEAUTY 


Look to the new cars with 
Body by Fisher for comfort that 


cradles every mile you travel. 


Here, you're not only cushioned 
against the shocks of the road. 
You are also guarded against 
noise, against weather. You ride 
relaxed in safety. You arrive 


rested. 


Beauty unexcelled is yours, of 
course, in the new cars with 
Body by Fisher—beauty that new 
processes make still longer lasting. 
And beneath that beauty is the 
superlative safety of a stronger- 





than-ever steel construction. 


Comfort, beauty, safety — the 
Body by Fisher emblem stands 
for these without compromise — 
just as it has stood for more than 
38 years. 

It means that Fisher Body crafts- 
manship is intensively applied on 
these three basic counts to give 
you extra value in your next car. 
Look for the Fisher Body emblem 


—on General Motors cars. 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET > PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE > BUICK 
CADILLAC 





Pontiac Streamliner Sedan Coupe 























From Airport To Town By Monorail 


Getting to and from the airport often takes as 
long as the time spent in the air on short inter- 
city hops. Illustrated above is a plan to eliminate 
this time loss by fast monorail train. You will see 
new transportation developments—new products— 
in the days that lie just ahead. In many of these, 
aluminum and magnesium—fabricated by Bohn— 
will play an important part because of the great 
advantages these alloys possess, combining as they 
do, lightness with great strength, along with many 
other superiorities. Bohn engineers would like to 
discuss the merits of these light alloys with you as 
related to the products you make or intend to make. 
BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING—DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
a 


Designers and Fabricatorr—ALUMINUM «© MAGNESIUM « BRASS « AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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YOUR NEXT AUTOMOBILE’'S COST 


Increases That Do Away With Low-Priced Class in Motor Vehicles 


Outlook for second advance 
and possibly a third after 
one just allowed by OPA 


New cars are to go on rising somewhat 
in price. An average 7.3 per cent rise just 
allowed by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is to be followed shortly by a smaller 
advance. Then, if wages are increased 
again for automobile workers, car prices 
could go up still more. 

Increases now occurring are increases in 
return to dealers who handle cars, not to 
manufacturers. The next rise, likewise, will 
be for dealers. 

These increases are to mark the end 
of the really low-priced car as it once was 
accepted. Prices listed in the table on this 
page are the prices before markup for a 
federal excise tax of 7 per cent, and before 
freight charges and dealers’ handling 
charges are added. They do not include a 
fifth tire or accessories. 

Even so, the price level is sharply higher 
than in 1942, and very much higher than 
in 1989. 

A Chevrolet, back in 1939, was listed at 
$689. That was the factory price of a four- 
door sedan, not including the tax or 
charges for transportation, handling or ac- 
cessories. By 1942, the comparable price 
was $895. Today, the price is listed at 
$1,076. 

A Ford of the same type sold at a fac- 
tory price of $727 in 1939. In 1942, the new 
model of the same Ford series went for 
$885. Today it is $1,068. 

A Plymouth four-door sedan in 1939 was 
listed at $726. It rose to $889 by 1942. To- 
day, the comparable price is $1,142. 

A Hudson four-door Super 6 was at the 
$908 level back in 1939, at $1,092 in 1912. 
Today it is listed at $1,360. 

A Nash of the same type sold at lactory 
level for $840 in 1939, and at $918 in 1942. 
Today it goes for $1,206. 

A Packard four-door 6 was listed in 
1939 at $995, in 1942 at $1,232. The 1946 
model of that car is currently listed at 
$1,624. 

A Studebaker of the Champion series 
sold in 1939 for $740, in 1942 for $804. To- 
day the price is $1,238. 

Reasons for increases. These price 
rises are the result of sizable increases 
which occurred between 1939 and 1942, 
plus four increases allowed by OPA in the 
last year. The first three of these latter 
increases were allowed manufacturers for 
change in design and engineering, higher 
material costs, and increased wages. Alto- 
gether, these rises during the last year 
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alone totaled 15 per cent. The recent 7.3 per 
cent increase, going to dealers, was added 
to this figure. 

Today only the dealers’ handling charge 
and charges for financing are lower than in 
1939. Dealers’ handling charge is 1.5 per 
cent, figured against the list price plus 
freight charges. In 1942 it was 5 per cent. 
This charge, however, is to be increased 
shortly. 

The low-priced car of 1939, as a re- 
sult of these increases, has disappeared. 
After an average increase of $385, or 49 
per cent, on the average, the cars whose 


who know that high prices are discourag- 
ing thousands of would-be buyers. The 
temporary loss of these buyers is not seen 
as an immediate problem. There still are a 
great many customers willing, and able, to 
pay higher prices. 

However, car makers believe that, by 
the time this group of buyers is satisfied, 
the industry must be prepared to produce 
for a bigger market. This will require vol- 
ume production, with resulting lower unit 
costs and prices. Question is whether the 
industry can achieve this before it runs 
out of the higher-price customers. 


factory prices in 1939 
ranged from $700 to $900 
now range from $1,000 to 
$1,300. 

And cars which in 1939 
ranged from $900 to $1,100 
increased in price by an 
average of $420, or 43 per 
cent. They now range most- 
ly from $1,300 to $1,500. 
The higher-priced models, 
over $1,120 in 1939, jumped 
an average $510, about 31 
per cent. They now range 
up from $1,600. 

Additional charges, more- 
over, must be added to 
these prices. And those ex- 
tra charges have mounted 
since 1939. The federal ex- 
cise tax, which in 1939 was 
3 per cent of the factory 


price, now is 7 per cent. 
Transportation charges 


have increased 6 per cent 
since 1939 for cars moving 
between all rate territories 
and within all territories 
but one. In “Official Terri- 
tory,” roughly east of the 
Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, that increase is 11 
per cent. 

Even the totals of these 
increases will not cover 
black-market prices, which 
range from $100 or $200 up 


to $1,000 above quoted 
prices. 
Future reductions in 


these prices are to depend 


on how soon manufacturers: 


reach real volume produc- 


tion, and on their costs 
after real output is 
achieved. 


These are the big prob- 
lems facing car makers, 








CAR PRICES SINCE 1939 


(List prices of four-door sedans, excluding taxes and 
charges for transportation, retail handling and delivery.) 


Make and Model 1939 1942 Now 
Plymouth DeLuxe 726 889 1,142 
Plymouth Special DeLuxe 791 935 1,174 
Dodge DeLuxe 855 998 1.261 
Dodge Custom 905 1,048 1,825 
DeSoto DeLuxe 970 1,103 1,343 
DeSoto Custom 1,023 1,152 1,412 
Chrysler Royal 1010 1,177 1,452 
Chrysler Windsor 1075 1,255 1,554 
Chrysler Saratoga 1,443 1,405 = 1,757 
Chrysler New Yorker 1,298 1,475 1,841 
Ford DeLuxe 727 885 1,068 
Ford Super DeLuxe 788 930 = 1,134 
Lincoln Model 73 1.399 1,700 2,059 
Lincoln Model 73 

(with custom interior) 1553 1,795 = 2,191 
Mercury 957 1,065 1,333 
Chevrolet Fleetmaster 689 895 1,076 
Chevrolet Stylemaster 745 840 =: 1,005 
Pontiac Torpedo 6 866 985 1,218 
Pontiac Torpedo 8 970 1,010 1,240 
Pontiac Streamliner 6 922 1,085 1.285 
Pontiac Streamliner 8 1,060 1,312 
Oldsmobile 6 889 1,005 1,251 
Oldsmobile Standard 76 952 1,065 1.337 
Oldsmobile DeLuxe 76 1,150 1,440 
Oldsmobile 78 Standard 1,043 1,105 1,390 
Oldsmobile 78 DeLuxe 1,190 1,493 
Oldsmobile 98 1275 1,565 
Buick Series 40* 996 1,120 1,346 
Buick Series 50 1,109 1280 1567 
Buick Series 70* 1,359 1,465 1,824 
Cadillac Series 61 1,680 1,530 1,935 
Cadillac Series 62 2,090 1,630 2,105 
Cadillac 60 Special 2.090 2,265 2,799 
Cadillac Series 75 3,260 3,080 3,996 
Hudson Super 6 908 1,092 1,360 
Hudson Commodore 6 995 1,181 1,496 
Hudson Super 8 1,174 1,293 1,492 
Hudson Commodore 8 1,079 1,429 1,563 
Nash 600 Series 840 918 1,206 
Nash Ambassador 6 985 1,069 1,366 
Packard 6 995 1,232 1,624 
Packard 8 1,196 1,275 1,682 
Packard DeLuxe 8 1,341 1,746 
Packard Super 8 1,732 1,688 2,141 
Packard Custom Super 8 2156 2,525 2,863 
Studebaker Champion DeLuxe 740 804 =: 1,238 
Studebaker Champion Regal DeLuxe 800 839 =1,304 
Studebaker Commander DeLuxe 965 1,044 1,467 
Studebaker Commander Regal DeLuxe 1,089 1,581 


*Came out in autumn of 1939, but were 1940 models. 
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NEW RISE IN PRICES AHEAD 
AS RESULT OF HIGHER COSTS 


Upward Movement of Finished Goods Following Boosts in Materials 


Law’‘s assurance that still 
more increases will come 
if wages continue spiral 


A new and broad rise in prices is getting 
under way. This is to be the rise in prices 
of finished goods made from the raw ma- 
terials that have risen sharply in price 
during the first round of increases. 

The second round of increases includes: 

Clothing will increase in price due to the 
increase in prices of cotton and of both 
cotton and woolen textiles. The clothing- 
price rise is expected to be 5 to 10 per cent. 

Shoes also will rise now that leather 
prices have had to be increased due to 
a sharp rise in the price of hides. 

Construction prices for homes and 
for buildings generally are rising 
strongly, at the rate of 3 or 4 per 
cent every three months, after a rise 
that already has carried prices 60 
per cent above prewar levels. Higher 
prices for building materials may 

speed this rise. 

Automobiles are increasing an- 
other 7.3 per cent and face a further 
slight increase, due to changes in 
the price-control law. This will bring 
the price of new cars 23 to 25 per 
cent above 1942. (See page 17.) 

Refrigerators and other household 
equipment will rise for the same 
reason that automobiles are rising, 
probably 5 to 10 per cent. 

Food prices generally are holding 
at the higher levels that were 
reached during the period of no 
price controls. There are some ex- 
ceptions, such as the 10 to 13-cents- 
per-pound increase in the price of 
coffee, but, in food as a whole, no further 
sharp rise is in sight immediately. 

These are just a few among hundreds of 
price increases ordered by the Office of 
Price Administration because of standards 
set by Congress. The first outpouring of 
approved increases is expected to be over 
by August 24. It is then that the Price 
Decontrol Board will be operating more 
broadly to move the country out from 
under a controlled level of prices and back 
to a free market. By then, increases should 
come more slowly and be more selective. 

Sensitive commodities. At this stage, 
the most up-to-date measure of price 
movements is provided by an official index 
of 28 commodities. These are 
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sensitive 


goods that move rapidly in price, but are 
not a measure of the cost of living or the 
broad level of prices. They do show, how- 
ever, the direction in which the price level 
is headed. 

The chart on page 19 shows what is hap- 
pening to these sensitive commodities. 

The general over-all index rose 49.5 
points, or about 25 per cent, from June 28, 
the day before price controls ended, to 
July 25, the day before controls were 


restored. Since then, the over-all index has 
dropped back some, but on August 14 still 
was 41.5 points, or about 21 per cent, 
above June 28. 

The food index went up from 229.6 on 
June 28 to 306.7 on July 25, a rise of 77.1 
points or about 34 per cent. By August 14, 
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DECONTROLLERS MEAD, THOMPSON, BELL 


... can they resist the pressures? 


after almost three weeks of restored con- 
trols, the index had dipped slightly to 
301.4, a drop of 5.3 points. The drop was 
slight because many food prices remained 
uncontrolled during that period. 

Farm products rose from 256.5 on June 
28 to 307.5 on the day before controls were 
restored. This was a climb of 51 points, or 
almost 20 per cent. Return of price con- 
trols failed to bring a reversal of this up- 
ward trend, and the index on August 14 
was 310.2, up 2.7 points from July 25. 

Raw materials jumped from 179.1 on 


June 28 to 212.6 on July 25, then receded 
to 203.5 after controls were restored. 


What the chart shows is that prices of 


these sensitive commodities have leveled 


off since OPA ceilings were restored. How- 
ever, there is a catch to this, in that ad- 
vances that occurred in these commodities 
have not yet fully been reflected in the 
prices paid by consumers. 

Prices paid by the public are shown 
by a preliminary index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have risen 514 per cent 
from June 15 to July 15, a period which 
included slightly more than two weeks of 
no price controls. By items, the increases 
were as follows: 

Food prices went up 13.8 per cent dur- 
ing the month, due largely to a rise of 30 
per cent in meat prices and 20 per cent 
in dairy prices. 

Rents were not surveyed, but unofficial 
indications were that rents did not in- 
crease much for the country as a 
whole, despite some sharp rises im- 
posed by a few landlords. 

Soft-coal prices were higher. Some 
increases in gasoline prices also have 
occurred. 

All in all the price index was 9 
per cent higher than it was at the 
end of the Japanese war and 8 per 
cent higher than on Jan. 15, 1946. 

New phase. As the country 
moves into a new phase of price 
control, OPA’s hold on prices is 
much looser than before. Standards 
under which price increases are to 
be made were laid down by Con- 
gress, and OPA is required to follow 
them. Figures on costs and _ prices 
must be supplied by industry be- 
fore increases may be granted. OPA 
Administrator Paul A. Porter has 
made it clear that he expects in- 
dustry advisory committees to sup- 
ply detailed data on costs and prices, 
even though some businesses may find it 
hard to assemble the required figures. In- 
creases then will be worked out according 
to a formula written by Congress. 

What this adds up to is that business- 
men must prove their case to OPA before 
they can expect further price relief. OPA 
still hopes to hold increases to a minimum, 
and may not be too easy to convince. 

Upward pushes. Despite this desire 
of the price stabilizers to make the new 
price law work, factors are present that 
indicate that the fight to keep living costs 
from rising too rapidly may be a losing 
one. For example: 

Farm and food-processing groups will 
be exerting pressure to keep foods free 
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from price ceilings that will be constant 

and unrelenting, despite present action 2 age a a 

taken by the Price Decontrol Board. This Significant Changes in Prices 
a =38 

Of 28 Basic Commodities 





Board will be under steady fire from busi- 
ness groups to remove controls from goods 
made or sold by them. The Board—Roy L. 
Thompson, George H. Mead and Daniel 
W. Bell—has authority to review decontrol 
ial decisions of the OPA or the Secretary of 
S yelp yg ces ' 
Agriculture, who has control over food 


prices. It will not be easy for a Board of ee 
How. this kind to resist the continual prodding os RAW ee 




























it ad- that it will receive for removal of ceilings. 
dlities Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
n the holds the view that food prices should not 
be permitted to run away, but is known to 
hown favor fairly liberal prices for farm com- 
iu of modities. He can be expected to resist the 
cent pressure of anticontrol groups, but, on the 
vhich other hand, will not hesitate to favor re- 
ks of moval or easing of controls when he feels 
pases the food-supply situation warrants it. 
Textile and clothing prices will give the 
dur- cost of living a considerable rise because 
f 30 of a special amendment to the price-con- 
cent trol law affecting them. There is nothing FOODSTUFFS 
the stabilizers can do to prevent this, al- “+ 
icial though they are hopefully predicting that 
n= ee clothing prices will turn down in 1947. A 
isa ff further rise in clothing prices will add con- 
im- | siderably to the cost of living of the 
average family. 
ome Labor discontent with the price outlook 
ave offers another serious threat to price sta- 
bilization. Union leaders who have been 
s 9 talking recently about a strike truce— 
the and a moratorium on wage demands—now 
per are facing pleas from workers for reopening : 
7 of wage contracts, where possible, to seek 
trv asecond postwar round of increases. These FARM PRODUCTS 
ee leaders are still stressing the need to hold 
is prices in line, and are trying to hold off a gvbsey 
‘ds new series of wage demands until after the 
to November elections, but recent price rises 


n- are increasing pressure by union workers 
Ww for new wage increases. 

es Another turn of the inflation wheel 
Je- may, thus, be ahead for the country. The 
A CIO is demanding that prices be rolled 
back within 30 days or that Government 














as 
n- wage-stabilization policies be revised. Since 
p- aroll-back of prices is virtually impossible 
oe under the new price law, a new series of 
it wage demands seems inevitable. Leaders 
1 may be able to hold back these demands 
2 ; for a matter of weeks-or even months, but 
this will not be easy. 
:- This time, another round of wage in- 
e creases, if it comes, will automatically 
\ bring with it a new wave of price in- 
” creases. Congress has written the new price 
law in such a way that OPA must take 





e added wage costs into consideration in de- 
ciding employer applications for price re- 




























‘ 
t lief. It would have no choice but to grant The Dates: 
; price rises to offset new wage increases, June 28 - Last Day of OPA Control 
provided these increases had approval of July 25 - Last Day of Decontrol 

, the National Wage Stabilization Board. August 14 - With OPA Recontrol 
Thus it is evident that pressures are pres- 
ent for a new chase of prices and wages. 
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1946 Line-Up of Political Bosses: 


Strategic Part in Next Election 
House Control’s Dependence on How Well They Work With Labor 


Precision operations by 
new Pendergast machine 
in Kansas City vote sweep 


Victories and defeats in the primaries 
are demonstrating that the outcome of the 
November election may be dictated by the 
bosses of labor and of the big-city ma- 
chines. Republicans hold the rural areas of 
the North. Democrats rule the South. To a 
large degree, this leaves the final choice 
of which party is to control the next 
Congress to be made by labor strongholds 
and machine-controlled areas. 

Already, the decisions of labor and the 
big-city bosses are being translated into 
action in the primaries. Labor was largely 
responsible for the defeat of Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., in Wisconsin. It is 
counting other primary victories elsewhere. 
The reviving Pendergast machine in Kan- 
sas City beat down Representative Roger 
C. Slaughter, of Missouri. And at least 35 
Democrats outside Kansas City owe their 
allegiance to big-city machines. 

In Wisconsin, a split in the labor vote 
was one of the chief factors that prevented 


Senator La Follette from winning the 
Republican senatorial nomination,  al- 


though there were several other contribu- 
tory factors. 

A light vote helped along the victory of 
Circuit Judge Joseph R. McCarthy over 





—Wide World 


HAGUE . . . JERSEY CITY 


Mr. La Follette, (see page 62.) When the 
vote is light, the candidate with the broad- 
est and best-financed organization usually 
wins. In Wisconsin, fewer than 35 per 
cent of the qualified voters showed up at 
the polls. And Mr. McCarthy was backed 
by the well-heeled regular Republican or- 
ganization. He campaigned steadily for 
almost three months. Senator La Follette 
had little chance to get into the State until 
the last 10 days of the campaign, and he 
had virtually no organization to back his 
candidacy. 

The labor split occurred after Mr. La 
Follette and his Progressives decided to 
shift into the Republican Party rather 
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KELLY . . . CHICAGO 


than into the Democratic Party. All 
through the Roosevelt years, there had 
been a loose working arrangement between 
the Democrats and the Progressives. 
When the breakup of the Progressive 
Party occurred, labor men and many lib- 
erals argued that the Progressives should 
move into the Democratic Party and Mr. 
La Follette should run for the Senate as 
a Democrat. But his final decision was 
against such a course. In the final count, 
Howard J. McMurray, who had no oppo- 
sition for the Democratic senatorial nom- 
ination, had 57,000 votes, chiefly from the 
industrial areas of Milwaukee, Kenosha 
and Racine, which ordinarily would have 
gone to Senator La Follette. These votes 
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CRUMP . . . MEMPHIS 


would have meant victory for Mr. La 
Follette. 

In spite of his many battles for labor 
legislation in Congress, labor had turned 
against him in his moment of greatest need. 
One wing of CIO in Wisconsin is accused 
of being Communist led. This group urged 
voters to support the Democratic nominee, 
rather than Mr. La Follette, because the 
Senator had failed to support some meas- 
ures favorable to Russia. 

The split was wide enough to lose the 
nomination for Mr. La Follette. Industrial 
areas that the Senator had carried by 
61,000 votes in 1940 were lost by 10,000 
votes in 1946. 

In Missouri's primary, the major part 
in the victory of Enos Axtell, a young 
lawyer and a former Navy lieutenant, over 
Representative Slaughter was played by 
the rebuilt Pendergast machine. That or- 
ganization now is run by James Pender- 
gast, a nephew of the late Thomas Pender- 
gast, who was its director when Mr. Tru- 
man was a part of the organization. 

Labor’s part in the defeat of Mr. 
Slaughter consisted largely of interesting 
Mr. Truman in coming out against the 
Representative and of supplying literature 
for the campaign. Mr. Slaughter was not 
the only Democrat on the House Rules 
Committee who had helped to block presi- 
dential legislation. But he was the only 
Democratic member of the Committee 
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whom the President sought to purge from 
Congress. 

Up to the time that the President in- 
terested James Pendergast in entering the 
fight against Mr. Slaughter, the chief 
interest of the Pendergast organization 
was in winning such local offices as the 
county court judgeship—which is not a 
judicial but an administrative post—and 
the job of prosecuting attorney. 

The organization went all out for Mr. 
Axtell at the urging of the President. 
CIO’s Political Action Committee and 
racial groups threw their weight into the 
fight. In the end, the organization, with 
machine-like precision, turned up more 
yotes for Mr. Axtell than it did for the 
organization candidates who won the nom- 
inations for the local offices. 

Men who watched the voting procedure 
said it was like this: Organization men 
had obtained a few blank ballots before 
the election. A voter would receive a 
marked ballot from an organization man 
before entering the polls. In the voting 
booth, he would exchange a clean ballot 
for the one that was marked, drop the 
marked ballot in the ballot box and deliver 
the clean one to the organization men out- 
side to be marked for someone else. 

In two Negro precincts, Mr. Slaughter 
did not get a vote. In several others he 
got only one, two or three. 

Labor, city-boss tie-up. At the end of 
the battle in Kansas City, PAC and the 
Pendergast organization were fighting side 
by side for the same candidate. This was 
in accord with a pattern that often, in 
one way or another, finds the labor vote 
in the columns of the Democratic-machine 
candidates in big cities. A singular ex- 
ception is the organization of Edward H. 
Crump in Memphis. Mr. Crump is vigor- 
ously opposed to labor unions, and espe- 
cially to the CIO and PAC. 

The Tennessee primary placed PAC 
back of Edward W. Carmack, losing candi- 
date for the Democratic senatorial nomi- 
nation. Mr. Crump and his Memphis or- 
ganization supported Senator Kenneth D. 
McKellar, who won handily. In Memphis 
and Shelby County, where the Crump 
unit reigns supreme, Mr. McKellar got 12 
times as many votes as did Mr. Carmack. 

In New York, where half a dozen Dem- 
ocratic organizations — including Tam- 
many and those in Brooklyn, Queens, the 
Bronx, Albany and Rochester—control 
upward of 20 congressional seats, labor and 
the Democratic leaders usually get together 
behind the same candidates. 

There, however, the American Labor 
Party is labor’s active instrument in the 
political field. If Tammany or any of the 
Democratic bosses in the area refuse to 
listen to the demands of labor, ALP can 
put its own candidates in the field. Most 
of the present Brooklyn, Tammany and 
Bronx members are being given ALP 
approval, 
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—Harris & Ewing 


PAC’S KROLL & MURRAY 
“We set our course and the machines fix their own"’ 
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LOSER . . . LA FOLLETTE 


If the vote percentage which they got 
in the last election be considered, few. of 
the Democratic candidates in the New 
York area are in any danger this fall. Only 
half a dozen of them got less than 56 per 
cent of the popular vote. The others got 
from 57 to 84 per cent of the vote in their 
districts, with the Bronx organization rank- 
ing as the best vote getter. , 

In Jersey City, Mayor Frank Hague’s 
organization has little fear of a difference 
with labor over congressional seats. Nor 
is either of the seats in the Jersey City 
area in apparent danger. They last were 
won by 63 and 69 per cent of the vote. 
One is held by Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 
House Labor Committee chairman, who 
fought many a hard battle for labor. 

Chicago’s Mayor Edward J. Kelly may 
expect a stiff fight from the Republicans 
for at least three of the nine seats in the 
area over which his organization rules. 
The first, seventh and ninth Illinois dis- 
tricts were won by less than 55 per cent 
of the vote in the last election. And, 


—Harris & Ewing 
. SLAUGHTER 
... the blows fell in labor strongholds and machine-controlled areas 


LOSER . 


though the Chicago members usually vote 
a straight labor line in the House, PAC 
is not too effectively organized in Chicago, 
and Mr. Kelly’s organization must carry 
the brunt of the fight. 

Republican city machines have crum- 
bled since the days of the Vare machine 
in Philadelphia and the powerful Repub- 
lican vote-getting agencies elsewhere. 
Since then, labor has entered the scene 
and city bosses find that it is a power to 
be coped with. 

The big bosses of labor—Jack Kroll, 
executive director of PAC, and Philip 
Murray, head of CIO—say that labor’s 
operations in the political field are not 
integrated with those of the big-city ma- 
chines. “We set our course and the ma- 
chines fix their own,” they say. 

Nevertheless, the two groups often are 
found backing the same _ candidates. 
Whether the Democrats win the House in 
November may depend upon how well the 
big-city machines and labor are able to 
work together. 
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FACTS BEHIND WAR SCANDALS: 
HOW ‘PULL’ WORKS IN CAPITAL 


Roles of Congressmen, Generals, High Officials in Contract Awards 


Mead Committee findings. 
Indications of further 


investigations to be started 

A first glimpse of the way business 
sometimes is done in Washington is being 
That 
glimpse. in months ahead, will grow into 


enjoved by the American public 
a big display. 

The postwar era of investigation is start- 
ing. That era opened when the Senate 
Committee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program, formerly headed by Presi- 
dent Truman and now headed by Senator 
James M. Mead (Dem.). of New York, 
brought to light the operation of one war 
contractor. The Committee reports itself 
flooded with requests to “tell all” about 
other instances of possible abuse in hand- 
ling of war business. 

A House committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Roger C. Slaughter (Dem.), of 
Missouri, is beginning to find out how 
surplus war property sometimes manages 
to get into places where it might be least 
expected. That opens up a whole new 
avenue of Meanwhile, 
Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller General, 
who usually scrutinizes all Government 
with stories that he 


investigation. 


contracts, is ready 
insists will show waste totaling billions. 

Before the investigating era now begun 
is ended, people will have a fair idea of 
what happened to about $370,000,000,000 
of war expenditures. In spending that 
amount of money, abuses of some size are 
regarded as inevitable. What people. will 
hear is the story of how those abuses crept 
in. The picture may be distorted because 
it will show only the abuses in a tremen- 
dous undertaking. A great volume of busi- 
ness done above board and in a highly 
creditable manner may be lost sight of. The 
basic fact still is that, in two world wars, 
the United States got, in record time, the 
goods to win. In the process of exposure, 
though. the public does get a view of Wash- 
ington that is interesting. This is a view 
that Senator Mead will try to make clearer, 
and one that President Truman favors 
bringing out for all to see. 

Influence. What the public sees first is 
the part that influence plays in the affairs 
of state. They see that Congressmen do 
business with the Government for their 
friends and constituents, and that a Con- 
gressman can throw a lot of weight around 
in Government departments. They dis- 
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campaign contributions 
from 
those who get considerable federal busi- 
ness. On the other hand, they also discover 
that a rather unimportant person in a 
Government office may influence affairs in- 
volving millions of dollars. 

The public also gets a look at the kind 
of faults that are bound to develop in a 


cover, too, that 


sometimes come to Congressmen 





Military Affairs. Once a man has an “in,” 
he then can introduce a friend. The chief 
of the Army’s Chemical Warfare Service 
welcomed a war-contract seeker to his 
office on the introduction of another man 
who, in turn, had been introduced to the 
general by a prominent former Senator, 

Merely meeting people is not enough, 
however, to insure success. Somebody has 


Beal 5 
en ie 
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SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: Mitchell, of Washington; Mead (chairman), 
of New York; Meader (committee counsel); Ferguson, of Michigan; Knowland, of 
California; Brewster, of Maine 


vast operation. And people find that a 
man of ingenuity and some brass can 
sometimes make a pretty penny putting 
influence and faults together. 

Meeting people who count would seem, 
to the ordinary citizen, the hardest part 
of this process. And yet it turns out to be 
easy. A call from a Congressman will get a 
citizen who doesn’t even own a factory 
into the office of a top general of the Army 
to talk war production. Big parties at for- 
eign embassies are not hard to “crash,” and 
one can always meet a Congressman or 
two at these affairs. 

That’s where the Washington represen- 
tative of several war contractors met Rep- 
resentative May (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 


to take an interest in the case. A Cabinet 
officer or high official can be helpful, but 
no one is better for this than an influential 
member of Congress. Such a Congressman, 
it develops, can send generals and Cabinet 
officers on errands in behalf of a friend. 

A Congressman’s help, the testimony 
shows, can do such things as this: Get a 
general to carry a letter to Europe in- 
tended to stop a court martial. Send an- 
other general to Chicago, during war, to 
hear a contractor’s complaint. Bring a 
member of the President’s Cabinet to 
Capitol Hill to talk to a war contractor. 

But the most important service a Con- 
gressman can give is to mention casually 
to a Government official that someone is 
“a warm personal friend,” or that “these 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL WARREN: 


fellows are good friends of mine and have 
been very kind to me in the past,” and 
then ask that they get a fair break. Then, 
influence starts spreading through the Gov- 
ernment like waves from a dropped rock. 

A word from the boss can start dozens 
of top officials working to get something 
done. That, apparently, was what hap- 
pened when Batavia Metal Products, Inc., 
of Batavia, Ill., wanted an “E” award. 

First, as Army officers recalled the case, 
a Congressman called the chief of Army 
Ordnance and asked that the plant be con- 
sidered. The general passed this request 
on to his Chicago office. They protested 
that the plant was not entitled to the 
award, and the board in charge of award- 
ing the “E” refused to grant one. Then, as 
the story was unfolded, the Congressman 
called the Under Secretary of War. The 
latter spoke to a colonel, who called Chi- 
cago. Again, Chicago refused to “recom- 
mend” the award. Meanwhile, the Under 
Secretary had called a general. The general 
wrote to the Under Secretary saying he 
thought Batavia was entitled to an “E.” 
The Under Secretary sent the general’s 
letter to the award board with a memo 
attached saying, “My sole desire is to have 
this nomination considered on its mer- 
its...” The award board voted an “E” 
for Batavia. And a civilian official wrote a 
postscript on the record of the case which 
read: “What price political expediency.” 

In another case a simple letter from 
the Under Secretary, merely discussing 
the facts as they had been told to him, 
caused extra activity among generals, 
colonels, majors and captains, because the 
last sentence of the Under Secretary’s let- 
ter said: “I will be available for any as- 
sistance that may be needed.” Officers 
testified that they interpreted such lan- 
guage as an order to do something. The 
Under Secretary said he never intended 
his words to be taken that way. 
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Ready with facts and figures 
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SURPLUS DEALER FIELDS 
e « » there were profits in mistakes 





Obscure officials, properly placed, can 
be of great help, too. According to the 
testimony, top officials often are too busy 
to read what is put before them for their 
signature. They rely on the say-so of 
subordinates, and sign blindly. 

It appears to be easy, too, for a minor 
official to misplace or hold up a document 
that might alter his chief’s decision in some 
matter. Papers get lost in the files or 
dropped in a desk drawer and forgotten. 

It was a minor official of the War Assets 
Administration in Philadelphia who failed 
to notice that an order from Benjamin 
Franklin Fields of Washington for hard- 
to-get wire screen had not been properly 
indorsed. As a result, Mr. Fields got the 
wire and resold it at a profit. A regional 
director of War Assets Administration, 
reporting that buyers often knew of sur- 
plus property before his office did, said 
he supposed they got their information 
from Government employes working in 
the depots and warehouses. In _ investi- 
gating war contracts, Senator Mead de- 
clared that a report prepared by subor- 
dinates in the Army, which he called a 
whitewash, almost threw his committee off 
the trail of irregularities involving large 
sums of money. 

Some of these troubles arise because in- 
experienced men have had to deal with 
large and involved affairs for the Govern- 
ment. In the Chicago office of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, for instance, the 
officer who became chief of the procure- 
ment division had been studying physical 
chemistry when he entered the service. 
The officer who became chief of the price 
redetermination and price analysis unit in 
the Chicago ordnance .office had entered 
the Army after studying accounting three 
years. Neither had any professional ex- 
perience in business. 

Parties and gifts sometimes help in 
keeping up the interest of either generals 
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MR. GARSSON & EQUIPMENT: Getting the “‘E’ involved chain reaction 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


IT APPEARS SOMEONE’S BEEN IN THE CUPBOARD 


or clerks in a man’s affairs. The Comptrol- 
ler General has had official reports that 
contracting officers for the Government 
“constantly fraternize with the contractor 
after working hours—golfing, dining and 
wining with them.” Mead Committee rec- 
ords show that some war contractors spent 
thousands of dollars on liquor, @xpensive 
trinkets and other presents. And both gen- 
erals and Congressmen, as well as little 


fellows in the Government, have been 
found letting contractors pay for their 


meals, drinks and hotel quarters. 

To what extent actual money is passed 
in these affairs remains obscure, The Mead 
Committee has been unable to account for 
some $46,000 in checks written by one 
group of contractors for their Washington 
office. A fat man named Sam Beard, who 


says he is a race-track gambler, testified 
that he cashed them for a lawyer friend of 
his, since dead. There the trail has stopped. 
Results. Whether a man works with in- 
fluence in high places, influence among the 
lowly, or no influence at all, it is now clear 
that an enterprising citizen can make a nice 
piece of change out of the Government 
occasionally. Here is how it may work: 
Henry M. Garsson wroie a letter asking 
for a war contract on the letterhead of a 
New York firm he worked for. The con- 
tract was promised early in 1942 on the 
assumption that he had a factory in New 
York. It was made out to Erie Basin Metal 
Products. Inc., of New York, which existed 
only on paper, as far as the evidence shows. 
Mr. Garsson then met Allen B. Gellman, 
an I"inois factory-owner, while waiting to 





COMMITTEE INVESTIGATOR WITH TIPS 
... the picture may be distorted 
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see a Congressman about war business, 
Together, they formed Erie Basin Metal 
Products, Inc., of Tlinois. The War De. 
partment actually stated in writing jts 
intention of giving a $3,000,000 contract 
five days before this incorporation had 
been completed. 

Financing was handled this way, accord- 
ing to Government officials: Mr. Garsson, 
Mr. Gellman and J. T. Weiss, who shared 
Mr. Gellman’s factory interests, each got 
1,000 shares of stock in the company. They 
paid nothing. Mr. Garsson contributed the 
war contract and the name of the com- 
pany. Mr. Gellman and Mr. Weiss had a 
plant available for production. To start 
operations, they got a $900,000 advance 
payment from the Government. 

Rent was paid, in effect, to themselves, 
The factory owned by Mr. Gellman and 
Mr. Weiss was the Illinois Watch Case Co. 
As the Illinois Watch Case Co. they rented 
this factory to themselves and Mr, 
Garsson, as Erie Basin Metal Products, 
Inc. Instead of charging a fixed rent, how- 
ever, the rent was made a percentage of 
the business done. Auditors reported that, 
for the single 1943, this rent 
amounted to more than twice what they 
bought the plant for in 1941. In addition 
to the rent, the watch-case company was to 
the 


year, 


get from Erie Basin during war 
$120,000 for reconversion when peace 


came. All this rent then became part of 
the cost to the Government of the war 
production done in the plant. 

This was a single step in the interlock- 
ing wartime operations of a group of 
about 18 companies. The testimony before 
the Mead Committee showed that mem- 
bers of the Garsson, Weiss and Gellman 
families drew salaries, fees and _ profits si- 
multaneously from several of the com- 
panies. Companies in the group, besides 
renting to each other, also sold machinery 
within the group and let subcontracts 
among themselves. 

As a result of prying by investigators of 
the Mead Committee and the War De- 
partment, steps now are being taken to 
cut down on the amount of money claimed 
from the Government for these operations. 

A beginning. These are highlights of 
the involved story of the wartime affairs 
of the Gellman, Weiss and Garsson fam- 
ilies, as told to Senator Mead. The story 
involved the mysterious failure of docu- 
ments to come to the attention of officers 
who needed them. It included giving hand- 
some gifts and the picture of generals 
dancing at the wedding party of a war 
contractor. It involved some $78,000,000 
of Government money in war contracts. 

Thus began the postwar era of investi- 
gation. In the coming months the public 
is to have these stories repeated and en- 
larged upon as Senator Mead and other 
investigators prowl through more cases in 
the records of the greatest war-production 
achievement in the history of the world. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON ARRIVING AT HOME OF MISTRESS BETSY ROSS, PHILADELPHIA* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER $Allhonor to Philadelphia! A city famed since Colonial 


Days for many glorious traditions, such as its proud 


my cs ; ae 
Ge hat the flag of the thirteen United States “heritage of hospitality,” today honorably upheld by 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and Philadelphia Blend. A noble whisky, indeed .. . grati- 


white; that the union be thirteen stars, white _ fying, rich, yet delicate in flavor. A whisky you might 


in a blue field, representing a new constellation.’ 
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HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED 
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» cherish for only very special occasions. Yet you can 


14,1777 afford to enjoy Philadelphia... regularly and often. 









86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 





Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR “PHILADELPHIA’—THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCB 1894 








Ships to be proud of... 
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American luxury returns to the 


seas in the completely mod- 


this fleet of twenty fine “Santas”, which includes nine new 
passenger ships and nine fast new freighters, Grace Line 
offers passengers every facility for comfort, relaxation and 
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SWING TO PRIVATE FARM CREDIT 


New Law That Eases Borrowers Away From Government Funds 


Tightening federal loans 
with encouragement and 
support to other lenders 


Farmers hereafter are to find it some- 
what harder to borrow money from the 
Government but a little easier to borrow 
from banks and other private sources. This 
is one of the important things to be ex- 
pected from farm-credit changes just 
signed into law by President Truman. 

What is to happen, briefly, is this: 

Terms of Government loans to farmers 
are to be tightened some, and private loans 
are to be encouraged. 

Veterans are to get preference over all 
other applicants for farm-purchase loans. 

Farm Security Administration is to be 
abolished, and the Agriculture Department 
is to get 18 months to liquidate FSA’s 
widely criticized resettlement projects. 
FSA’s lending functions, along with the 
Farm Credit Administration’s emergency 
crop and feed-loan program, are to be 
taken over by a new Agriculture Depart- 
ment agency, the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. 

This overhauling of the farm-loan system 
isa result of a 1944 congressional probe of 
FSA, its lending policies and its co-opera- 
tive farming projects. With these changes, 
the House Agriculture Committee promises 
an end to “paternalistic supervision and 
coddling” of the kind practiced by FSA. 

FSA’s old rural-rehabilitation loans and 
grants and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion’s emergency crop loans are discon- 
tinued. In their place, the new agency is 
to offer a system of short-term credit to be 
called production and _ subsistence loans. 
Grants are not to be permitted. Long-term 
credit for buying farms is continued, but 
with important changes. This is the tenant 
purchase program, set up by the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1987. 

Short-term loans for production and 
subsistence—for things like buying sup- 
plies, refinancing debt and tiding farm 
families over when they run into hard 
luek—are to be offered by the Government 
only when private loans are not to be had. 
And if a farmer does borrow from the 
Government, he must agree that, if pri- 
vate money at reasonable interest- becomes 
available to him later, he will take it and 
pay off his Government loan. 

Interest on Government loans of this 
kind is fixed at 5 per cent. This is the same 
as FSA charged on its rehabilitation loans, 
but 1 per cent higher than the rate on 
the old crop loans. 
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Maximum term is five years, and any 
borrower who fails to pay up in that time 
becomes ineligible for additional loans. 
Actually, most loans will be made for one 
to two years. The term of the old re- 
habilitation loan was not limited by law. 

Amount of any single loan is limited to 
$3,500. The top rehabilitation loan was 
$2,500, and the top crop loan $400. The 
maximum that a single borrower may 
have out on loan at any one time is 
$5,000, same as under FSA. 

Long-term loans, up to 40 years, are 
offered to low-income farm families, ten- 


cd 





to have $50,000,000 a year for these loans, 
same as under the old program. State-by- 
State allocations are based on tenant pop- 
ulation, but there is a new requirement 
that no State shall get less than $100,000 
if its qualified applicants ask that much. 

Mortgage insurance is a new feature 
of the tenant purchase program. This in- 
surance is provided only for borrowers 
who would qualify for Government loans, 
and is limited to 90 per cent of the value 
of the farm covered by the mortgage. 

To qualify for this insurance, the lender 
cannot collect more than 2% per cent 


—USDA 


VETERAN PLANNING FARM PURCHASE 
. « . now he can have a GI loan plus 


ants mostly, to buy farms of their own. 
Here again, farmers may borrow from the 
Government only if private credit is not 
available. And, to attract private monev 
to loans of this kind, a system of mort- 
gage insurance is established. 

Interest is raised from 3 to 3% per cent. 

Veterans get preference over all other 
applicants for loans of this kind. As it 
works out, this is a better deal for a vet- 
eran than a GI loan, though he may get 
both. For example, he can buy a farm with 
a tenant purchase loan, and then equip it 
with a GI loan. 

Generally, a tenant purchase loan is 
made only to buy a farm large enough 
to support a family. The exception is a 
disabled veteran, who may borrow money 
to buy a smaller farm if he has a pension 
to supplement his farm i..come. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is 


interest from the borrower. In addition, 
the borrower pays 1 per cent to the Gov- 
ernment for insurance and administrative 
charges. If the borrower defaults, the Gov- 
ernment pays his installment. If he de- 
faults for as long as a year, the Govern- 
ment pays off the whole amount of the 
debt and takes over the mortgage. 

To the borrower, therefore, it becomes 
pretty much of a tossup whether he does 
business with the Government or with a 
private lender. And the private lender is 
guaranteed against loss on high-risk farm 
paper. 

The outlook, thus, is for a more con- 
servative trend in farm credit. Congress 
is making Government loans harder to 
get, at the same time trying to push farm 
credit back into private channels. But the 
Government remains ready to step in if 
private money is not available. 
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Latin Areas’ Wild Boom: 
High Costs to Travelers 


Runaway Inflation as Result of Plentiful U: S. Dollars 
And the Continuing Scarcity of Goods and Equipment 


Strain on good-neighbor 
relations till we are able 
to increase our exports 


A runaway inflation is occurring in many 
nations of Latin America. This inflation, 
which spells trouble for governments and 
people, may be traced back to U.S. policies 
of wartime. 

What is happening in Latin America is 
one more case of too much money and not 
enough goods. During the war, dollars from 
the United States were poured out for cop- 
per, tin, oil, meat and a long list of other 
commodities needed for arming and feed- 
ing the Allies. Now, the people of Latin 
America are trying to spend these dollars, 
and are finding that goods of the type 
they need most, such as machinery, auto- 
mobiles and durable household articles, are 
just not to be had. 

The result is wild spending and an ex- 
treme rise in prices. Dollars from Latin 
America are spent in the U.S. for baseball 
players, for jewelry, for any A grit avail- 
able. At the same time, U.S. tourists and 
businessmen traveling in “sei America 
find they have to pay double and triple the 
prewar prices for hotel rooms, food, 
souvenirs and other things. 

As examples of how this inflation is 
operating: 

In Mexico, the cost of living is two and 
a half times as great as it was in 1939. 
Silver bracelets and trinkets of silver, al- 
ready high, are going higher, with the U.S. 
purchase price of silver jumping to more 
than 90 cents an ounce. This is 20 cents 
more than the wartime price, and more 
than double the prewar price of silver. 
Nylon stockings in Mexico City pass across 
the counter at $3 to.$4 a pair. Comparable 
prices are being paid for all sorts of goods, 
whether imported or domestically pro- 
duced. 

In Argentina, the cost of living is more 
than double the prewar cost, and nearly 
as high as in Mexico. Argentina would 
like to expand her own production, but her 
plans are delayed because she cannot buy 
the needed machinery and transportation 
equipment in the United States. 

In Brazil, U.S. businessmen find their 
goods solicited widely, with the demand 
exceeding all available supplies. Travelers 
discover that vacations are many times 
costlier than before the war, even for 
short stays. Air travel to Brazil runs to 
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$1,000 for a round trip, and to this must 
be added high costs for food, hotels and 
The cost of living in Brazil is 
double that before the war. 

In Chile, prices have risen about to the 
same degree as in Mexico. Dollars that 
the U.S. poured into Chile during the war 
for copper and other minerals have not 
found expected outlets since the war for 
imported goods. 

Extreme case of inflation is found 
Ecuador, where the cost of living now is 
nearly four times as high as it was before 
the war. Cuba and Paraguay are experi- 
encing prices that have more than dou- 
bled, and Bolivia’s living costs have ad- 
vanced threefold. Peru’s costs have almost 
doubled. 

In Colombia and Uruguay, however, the 
rise has been much more moderate, and 
not far out of line with the 40 per cent 
increase in the United States. Venezuela, 
with a rise of only 29 per cent, has had 
an even smaller increase than this country. 

Prospects are for this Latin-American 
inflation to continue, or even to increase, 
until U.S. goods are available in sufficient 
quantity to absorb the buying power from 
wartime dollars there. Meanwhile, with 
imports of U.S. machinery and equip- 
ment delayed, the Latin-American nations 
themselves are unable to produce articles 
they normally would export to the United 
States. 

The situation is putting relations be- 
tween this country and her Latin-American 
neighbors under a strain. Latin-Americans, 
who went all out in production of war 
materials needed by the United States, ask 
why we do not reciprocate by supplying 
the goods they need so badly. Similarly, 
U.S. travelers are expressing resentment at 
the high prices they have to pay in Latin 
America. 

Much of the future development of 
Latin America and of Hemisphere trade 
will depend on whether the present ample 
buying power will be maintained until 
needed U.S. machinery again is available, 
or whether a new depression will come 
first. Present outlook would indicate that 
U.S. exports for Latin America are not 
to gain full momentum for two to five 
years. Latin-Americans hope that some of 
the surplus money now being tempted by 
jewelry, ball players and expensive trinkets 
will be saved for the articles that will put 
their production and trade on a solid and 
continuing basis. 
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.Presiclent’s Week. 
CLEANUP OF LEGISLATION 








Mr. Truman‘s Deep-Sea Vacation After Signing 204 Bills Into Law 


Effect of approved acts on 
veterans and beneficiaries 
of social-security program 


Ten days after Congress got out of 
town, President Truman finished with the 
congressional leavings and boarded the 
presidential yacht Williamsburg for 18 
days of rest and deep-sea fishing off the 
New England coast. 

Congress had left the President with 
220 bills to dispose of. Sixteen of these 
were given a pocket veto. Mr. Truman 
signed 204 others. Of those signed, 73 were 
bills to pay private claims or to settle the 
arguments of individuals with the Gov- 
ernment. Most of those that he refused to 
sign were of a like description. And the 
great bulk of the others dealt with ad- 
ministrative matters. They reflected the 
jumble of minor details that consume the 
time of Congress and the President. 

Important changes, affecting large 
groups of persons, were made, however, 
by some of these measures that Congress 
had crowded through during the last days 
before adjournment. 

Veterans. Several of the bills signed by 
Mr. Truman deal with veterans’ affairs. 
One provides terminal-leave pay for for- 
mer enlisted members of the armed serv- 
ices. Another increases by 20 per cent the 
disability provisions for veterans of the last 
two wars. Still another tightens the stand- 
ards for on-the-job training for veterans. 

Social security. At least two of the bills 
affect important phases of the social-secur- 
ity program. One freezes the Social-Secur- 
ity tax rate at its present rate for another 
vear and expands the benefits of the pro- 
gram. Another provides federal aid in 
financing a $1,125,000,000 hospital-build- 
ing program for the nation. 

In signing the latter bill, however, Mr. 
Truman said several provisions of the 
measure were objectionable. The President 
said he was in full accord with the objec- 
tives of the program, but he objected to 
the creation of a nongovernmental council 
of private individuals to advise the Sur- 
veon General. The council would have a 
veto power over some of the actions of 
the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Truman also criticized a provision 
that a State agency may appeal to the 
federal courts when a federal administra- 
tor denies funds for a construction project. 
The President said, however, that the na- 
tion’s need for hospitals is so great that 
he was signing the measure in spite of his 
objections. 
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Other important measures signed were 
bills to: 

Revamp the State Department’s 
Foreign Service and raise the pay of 
top diplomats from $17,500 to $25,000 
a year. (See page 14.) 

Give agriculture a position in re- 
search equal to that of industry. 

Extend the life of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

Revise some farm-credit operations. 
(See page 27.) 
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complish the purpose that was intended. 
He said millions could be saved by re- 
ducing the interest on bonds and other ob- 
ligations, and that the bill neither cured 
the evils of reorganization nor prevented 
the forfeiture of securities. Friends of the 
vetoed measure are planning to urge quick 
passage of a new one at the next session 
of Congress. 

Premium reduction. Mr. Truman sound- 
ed an economy note in his veto of the 
premium-reduction bill. He said the Feder- 
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. .. few people met him on the street, few will see him at sea 


Reduce the rate on air-mail postage 
from 8 to 5 cents. 

Create an Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. 

Major vetoes by Mr. Truman were 
those of a railroad-reorganization bill, of a 
bill to reduce the annual premium rate 
paid by members of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corp. and a bill to 
increase the powers of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and grant various new benefits to 
its employes. 

The railroad-reorganization bill, worked 
out by Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.) , 
of Montana, after extended hearings by 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, would have permitted bankrupt rail- 
roads to work out reorganization plans 
under certain specified conditions. The 
aim of the bill was to allow stockholders 
in bankrupt railroads a chance to recoup 
their losses. 

Mr. Truman said the bill would not ac- 


al Savings and Loan Corp. has $100,000,- 
000 of Government money, which amounts 
to a subsidy for the benefit of private in- 
stitutions, and that it is important to the 
federal budget that this be repaid as 
quickly as possible. 

The Reclamation Bureau bill vetoed by 
Mr. Truman would have authorized pay- 
ment of educational expenses for depend- 
ents of federal employes on all projects 
operated by the Bureau. It also would have 
made permanent the wartime power of the 
Bureau to spend money in leveling land, 
digging farm ditches and producing soil- 
building crops in irrigation areas. 

Recreation. After finishing with the 
heap of leftovers from Congress, the Presi- 
dent turned his mind to recreation. He 
permitted photographers to go with him 
on one of his fast morning walks about 
Washington. Then, after considerable talk 
about a trip to Alaska, he headed for the 
New England coast. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ governe 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ye MUST THERE BE A BREAKDOWN 
OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


This is a preview of what’s ahead in America. It is 
not an attempt to set forth the exact moment when 
the climax will come. It is rather the delineation of a 
trend which is leading toward economic disaster. 

Expressed simply, it is a trend toward the applica- 
tion of a basic fallacy—that a nation can prosper on a 
“more-pay-for-less-work” platform and can carry 
indefinitely a $260,000,000,000 public debt and yet 
maintain confidence in the value of the dollar. 

Whether that trend can be reversed this autumn by 
an electorate alerted to danger is difficult to say. The 
American people in the past have sometimes chosen 
to go through the fire in order to learn a lesson. 


The road to chaos: Economic breakdown is a logi- 
cal development for these reasons: 

First, the free enterprise system is being sabotaged. 
Monopolies and big business are crushing small com- 
petitors from the outside and big labor unions are 
crushing small competitors frorm within. 

Second, price controls are wrecking the free markets 
of the country while labor union politicians are sending 
costs upward with a series of demands that go beyond 
the bounds of reason and which make of collective 
bargaining a mockery. Surrender by the employer 
often is inevitable as the only alternative to complete 
destruction of management’s assets. 

Third, the larger corporations were allowed to base 
their taxes during the war on a well-heeled financial 
status of 1936 through 1939, while smaller businesses 
without a record of high incomes or with small in- 
vested capital were penalized so that in this post-war 
period capital formations are in the hands of the previ- 
ously successful enterprises. The entrepreneurs, on the 
other hand, who were put out of business during the 
war, or, if in business, were prevented from keeping 
any more than one-fifth of their earnings during the 
war, find themselves unable to compete now against 
larger units which have big capital surpluses. 

Fourth, manpower control which was in government 
hands during the war has been transferred now to 
labor unions which do not hesitate to resort to the 
strike weapon to penalize industry and curtail produc- 


tion when it is most needed, or to prevent the intro- 
duction of economical machines or inventions. The 
manpower shortage in some of the skilled crafts has 
been exploited by the labor union leaders to the point 
where some of the demands for wage increases amount 
virtually to extortion. No group of corporations ever 
dared to do by concerted action what labor unions 
are doing today to force upward the costs of pro- 
duction and to restrain the growth of trade volume. 

No chance for small business: Big business and big 
unionism have become involuntary partners in the 
task of sabotaging the American economic system. The 
business man who would ordinarily compete against a 
larger business finds the wage rates being fixed on the 
basis of what the more successful companies can pay. 
The large companies protest publicly against such 
high rates but actually the big corporations realize 
this wage barrier keeps competition from growing 
up against them. It takes too much capital to start 
competing businesses now in many lines. In several 
industries the existing units are growing numerically 
less and less each year. The smaller competitors’ 
volume is being swallowed up by the larger units. 

The American people do not like big business or 
big unionism if bigness means virtual monopoly. Big- 
ness can mean efficiency and can help raise the stand- 
ard of living and bring down consumer prices, but 
when bigness means the death of the free enterprise 
system this is merely one step removed from the car- 
tels of fascism which in turn bring totalitarianism. 

For big unionism and big business together can 
produce the crash, and then government, acting in 
behalf of all the people, will be urged rigidly to con- 
trol both in some form of state socialism. 

The days of the free enterprise or competitive sys- 
tem began to be numbered the day the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act was passed in July 1935. The opera- 
tions of that law were obscured in part by the arti- 
ficial economy of pump-priming between 1935 and 
1939 and by the stimulus of war production and an 
armament economy from 1939 to 1945. 

Now for the first time we are getting the real test 
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1 forecass other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 

——_{ national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 

Rig unionism and big business together are sabotaging competitive > ¢ 
system through crushing of smaller units—Wagner Act has 
operated to kill incentive and discourage new enterprises. 

rO- 

hie of how collectivism operates under the Wagner law. Employers cannot now talk to their employees and 

_ Like the Volstead Act of prohibition days, the Wag- tell them why they would be making a mistake in 

at ner law started out as a noble experiment in giving joining up with a union—unless the employer wants 

wn the worker equal bargaining power with the employer. to risk a law suit. The employer cannot even answer 
ie The right to organize, the right to be represented by lies and misrepresentations circulated surreptitiously 
te agents of their own choosing had long been denied in his own plant by over-zealous organizers without 

a the workers. They were exploited by selfish and tyran- running the risk of litigation before the Labor Board. 
nical employers. As a reaction to all this, Congress If some phrase in his letter to the employees or some 

granted the statutory right to organize. inflection in his voice is later construed by the Board 

18 Then came bureaucratic vice. The National Labor to have been “intimidation,” he can be penalized as 

he Relations Board, which was supposed to be a quasi- having committed an “unfair labor practice.” 

. judicial body of three members, was “packed” by the Incentive is lost: Why should the small business 

% late President Roosevelt with unscrupulous partisans man worry himself sick over such problems? Often 
who didn’t hesitate to twist the phrases of the law to there is nothing in it for him but harassment, exas- 

vi suit their own zealous concepts of how the law should peration and discouragement. So he, too, exercises the 

h =f have been written. Some of the earlier decisions of right to quit. He sells out to the larger competitor and 

- the Board were virtually sadistic in the penalties im- thus simplifies his life—a sadder but wiser man. 

1g posed on employers for innocent acts. Tens of thousands of withdrawals from business are 

. Instead of promoting labor peace, the Wagner Act happening every year in America that are not recorded 

al has been the principal source, directly and indirectly, in the bankruptcy courts. 

y of labor strife, antagonism between employers and em- Incentive is being killed by the Wagner law. Work- 

. ployees, and the disruption of amicable labor relations ers’ jobs are being taken from them. The unorgan- 

. which previously had existed in many plants. ized 45,000,000 are being compelled to pay inordinate 

J Labor board reforms needed: Since pre-war days, prices for goods forced upon them by the leaders of 

: some fair-minded men have sat on the National Labor some of the key unions. Even the 14,000,000 unionized 

a Relations Board but they have not been able to undo workers are helpless under the Wagner law to throw 

. entirely the mischief of their predecessors. Only last off the yoke of tyranny. They can be blacklisted and 

' week Gerald Reilly retired as a member of the Nation- denied union cards if they rebel. 

' al Labor Relations Board. He came in originally as a With free enterprise discouraged, with small busi- 
New Dealer to the Department of Labor, where he was ness men afraid to take the risks of investing capital 
made Solicitor—the principal law officer of the De- and with only the big fellows who have far-flung 

1 partment. When appointed to the National Labor Re- and numerically large lists of stockholders and huge 

‘: lations Board, he brought to the job a sense of justice reserves able to take the chances, the American eco- 
and fairness noticeably lacking before. nomic system is riding for a fall. 

; Mr. Reilly now gives us some frank advice based Must the American people submit to this economic 

' on his experience. He says certain changes by Con- breakdown or will they wake up in time and prevent it? 

: gress in the Wagner law are imperative. But he adds The election of a new Congress in November 1946 and 

, that a mere change in the rules or decisions of the a new President in 1948 could reverse the trend and 

Labor Board would effect reforms immediately. save untold hardships for the millions of men and 

' For one thing, the former member of the Board says women who are helpless to do anything about these 
that employers should have the right of free speech matters themselves and who depend on representa- 

, and that the Board can grant it to them overnight. tive government to solve national problems. 
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the photographic business machine ... basic as the typewriter... 











adding machine .. . duplicating machine 


eas WHAT the majority of leading banks 
have done: brought in Recordak. And with the 
photographic speed and accuracy of this highly 
versatile machine, they are now handling these 
three basic routines more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than ever before. 

That’s what some of the most progressive rail- 
roads ... some of the greatest department stores 
... have done. too. As a result. they've been able 
to work out improvements in these routines which 
have made a big difference in the efficiency and 
cost of their over-all operation. ° 

For you, Recordak will do as much. Maybe 
more... 


Find out more about the advantages of Recordak 
microfilming . . . about the wide variety of uses 
to which it is being successfully applied in busi- 
ness and industry . . . about its surprisingly low 
cost. Write for the new, free book, “50 Billion 
Records Can't Be Wrong.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon 
for FREE book BD siuios neconvs 


CANT BE WRONG 
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Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue 


New York 17. N.Y. 


Please send me your new book about Recordak 


—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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to move hum over 
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Thirty years ago business firms 
regarded the auditor as a liability. 
He was strictly overhead... never 
considered as an important profit 


creating business factor. 


Bor two wars and many vast 
changes in the country’s economy 
revolutionized the philosophy of 
business operation...gave status to 
the internal auditor—now a positive 
asset to progressive management. 
Today the internal auditor. . .vital 
liaison between policy and practice 
... checks each of the complexly 


interlocked phases of the business 
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operation. He sees to it that policies 
passed in the directors’ meetings 
are carried out in the factory and 
the offices. He finds out whether the 
paper-plausibility of projected plans 
is confirmed by actual operating 
conditions. A profitable man to have 
on the management’s payroll... the 
internal auditor serves best when he 
has ready access to an abundance 
of fresh reliable facts. 

McBee is not an auditing firm 
.. . but with products and methods 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
aids the internal auditor by making 


necessary facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 













——- VUeSTION — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In your opinion, can labor and 
management work together more ef. 
ficiently to increase productivity per 
man-hour as a method of lowering 
costs and thus maintaining high wage 
levels? 

The recent suggestion advocating 
closer co-operation between employers 
and employes to increase worker effi- 
ciency has brought about widespread 
discussion. To present a cross section 
of views, The United States News 
asked businessmen, labor leaders and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith. 


Charles R. Hook 


Middletown, Ohio; President, The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 


answers: 


It is our opinion that labor and manage- 
ment can work together more efficiently 
to produce more productivity per man- 
hour as a method of lowering costs and 
increasing the purchasing power of wages. 

For many years, we have been advo- 
cating and practicing that policy to the 
best of our ability. 


F. H. Irelan 


Dayton, Ohio; President, The National 
Association of Foremen, 
answers: 


My personal opinion is that labor and 
management must work together. Of 
course, my contacts with the management 
group in America definitely prove that the 
issue as it is being handled today is very 
awkward due to the one-sided situation 
created by the Wagner Act. Management 
men in America represent both capital and 
labor. They must make a return on the 
capital invested and see a fair wage is paid 
for the labor performed. Men in our posi- 
tion are embarrassed with trivial things 
that could be settled if interference from 
outside sources could be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The management group in American in- 
dustry proved that in wartime they could 
direct the affairs of our great industry and 
produce quantity and quality goods re- 
quired for the emergency under the stress 
of many handicaps. The same could be true 
in péacetime operations if we had proper 
balance between the problems of labor and 
capital. 

Strikes, the uncertainty of delivery of 
materials and lack of efficiencies in labor 
personnel, are three problems that can be 
settled definitely by the labor group. Re- 
gardless of how far the management group 
may go in using the capital of the investors, 
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“jt cannot settle these questions without co- 


operation of all. The men in management, 
from the foreman to the plants manager, 
have the “know how” and realize the im- 

rtance of getting back to normalcy and 
should tell each person who meddles in 
management business to get out and tend 
to their own affairs. This would allow labor 
leaders to strengthen their own weaknesses 
before openly criticising their business 
associates. 

The incomes of the productive workers 
of America have too many nonproductive 
workers to support, and these burdens are 
causing an unbalanced condition. This also 
affects the welfare of our industries to the 
point that it is creating listlessness in the 
production efficiencies of the American 
people. 

These many problems can be solved ac- 
cording to the thinking of most of the 
men in management by a definite stand 
being taken by all people, that we must 
go to work—tend our own business—pro- 
duce more things that are required for the 
American standard of living, and this will 
automatically eliminate @ lot of time now 
wasted in faultfinding. 


J. T. Cecil 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; President, Interstate 
Hardware Co., Inc., 


answers: 

I am firmly convinced that the only 
solution to the problem of maintaining 
high wage levels, coupled with lower cost 
of production, is for management and 
labor to get together and undertake to 
devise plans whereby there will be more 
productivity per man-hour, without caus- 
ing unemployment or cutting wages. 

I am a firm believer in the incentive 
plan to increase production, and results 
of the studies now being made by the 
Department of Commerce should be a 
great help to industry generally in de- 
veloping specific incentive plans for each 
type of industry. 

In the final peace settlements and trea- 
ties there will undoubtedly be a freer 
world market, and American industry and 
labor will have to get down to business 
if we obtain our full share of an expanded 
world market. 


H. W. Fraser 


Cedar Rapids, lowa; President, Order Rail- 
way Conductors, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Certainly. I go further. Unless they 
adopt this method and pursue it earnestly 
they are sunk, and the system of free labor 
and private enterprise we cherish will no 
longer exist. Free labor and private enter- 
prise will go with the democracy we have 
been trying to save and expand. An honest 
starting program, though imperfect, will 
work with real co-operation, a perfect pro- 
gram will fail without it. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether it can be done. It must be 
done or else. 
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What is selected mass circulation? A recent independent survey* 
answers the question in terms of family income and spendable dollars. 
This survey revealed that Daily News families are distributed into the 
following income groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% . . . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% 
$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . . ~. $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% 
Below $2,000, 12.4%. 


Moreover, the Daily News selected mass circulation goes where 
the advertiser wants to go with his selling message. It goes into 
HOMES. In these HOMES the Daily News is welcomed with respect 
and trust. In these HOMES the Daily News has a place as good com. 
panion and counsellor. 


Advertisers all over the United States have, for years, given 
high rating to the Daily News as a medium serving their selling ambi- 
tions in the Chicago sales area. In fact, the majority of these adver- 
tisers have found out by experience that only by using the Daily News 
can MAXIMUM returns be expected from this important Midwest 
metropolitan market! 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 
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HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, after a year 
Tot peace, is only just beginning to de- 
mobilize the civilian arm of its great war 
machine. To date, the net result is a 
civilian pay-roll cut of one fifth. 

The Pictogram shows the over-all pic- 
ture. The U S. civilian pay roll today is 
2,322,500, compared with 3,002,500 in 
1943, the peak year. It still is two and a 
half times the 1939 pay roll of 887,400. 

War agencies and departments still 
have 1,166,500 employes, against 200,000 
in 1939. War Department’s pay roll num- 
bers 656,500, nearly six times as many as 
in 1939. Navy Department’s is 416,400, 
three and a half times as big. And the 
entire pay roll of 93,600 still in the emer- 
gency agencies is a net gain over 1939. 

Peace agencies and departments have 
grown too. The executive departments, 
other than War and Navy, average half 
again as large as in 1939. Labor Depart- 
ment’s pay roll of 34,600 is more than 
five times its 1939 size. Commerce De- 
partment, with 35,000 employes, has more 
than doubled. The State Department pay 
roll of 8,000 is 45 per cent larger than 
in 1939. 

The independent nonwar agencies have 
expanded by an average of 38 per cent 
since 1939. Civil Service, with 4,000 em- 
ployes, has doubled, and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, with 168,000, has increased 
two and a half times. 

The reason for these net increases, even 
after a year of demobilization, is that 
governments, once expanded, contract 
slowly. Here is what happened this time: 

Pay-roll cuts by the war agencies in one 
year totaled 791,400. War Department 
dropped 420,500 of its 1,077,000 civilians, 
the Navy 304,900 of its 721,300. And the 
' emergency agencies lopped off 66,000 of 
their 159,600 employes. 

Pay-roll increases, meanwhile, occurred 
in the regular peacetime agencies and 
departments. Many jobs performed by 
the war agencies were simply transferred 
to other agencies, employes along with 
them. At the same time, the executive 
departments expanded their normal work. 

In addition, war left a crop of big new 
jobs to be performed, by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, War Assets Administration, 
National Housing Agency and _ others. 
Thus, while the war agencies shrank, the 
regular agencies expanded by a fifth. 

More pay-roll cuts are to come, but 
no big net reduction for many months. 
Agencies that inherited vast new jobs from 
the war still are growing too fast for that. 
After another year of peace, the U.S. pay 
roll is likely to be far from Congress’s 
goal of 1,600,000 civilians. Experience 
shows it may never reach that goal. 
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PRESIDENT’S 


President Truman’s analysis of this 
country’s fiscal situation and his call for 
increased economy in Government are re- 
garded as encouraging by most comment- 
ing editors. But many believe that a bal- 
anced budget ought to be achieved this 
year. 

The President’s warning that no imme- 
diate drastic cut in taxes will be possible 
is received with less enthusiasm by the 
nation’s press, and some editors predict 
that the tax question will become the fore- 
most political issue this autumn and in 
1948. 

The suggested reduction in military ex- 
penditures is vigorously opposed by one 
segment of the press, which fears a result- 
ant weakening of military strength. Other 
editors defend this idea on the grounds 
that the military services comprise the 
most extravagant branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

“We think an economy vigorous enough 
to provide the Government with nearly 


$40,000,000,000 of revenue is sound 
enough to support a_ balanced budget 
right now,” says the Columbus (Ohio) 


Citizen (Ind.). This paper agrees with 
the President that taxes should not now 
be cut, but adds: “Justice to the taxpayers 
calls for even greater economies than he 
has asked.” 

“What hope is there for a balanced fed- 
eral budget if one cannot be achieved in 
boom times when the Government’s in- 
come is at a record high?” asks the Los 
Angeles Times (Ind.-Rep.). 

The Dallas News (Ind.-Dem.) regards 
the President’s proposed economy meas- 

















—Darling in Lancaster New Era 
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of National Issues 


ures as effective weapons against inflation. 
This paper suggests that “more help could 
come from debt reduction, from the drop- 
ping of subsidies . . . and from the elimi- 
nation of controls that hamper output.” 

“The new estimates show we are moving 
diffidently and sluggishly in the right di- 
rection,” in the opinion of the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.). “But in good times we 
must move toward debt retirement with 
something of the electric alacrity displayed 
by the federal spenders in pouring the 
money out from 1933 on.” 

“The emphasis which Mr. Truman 
placed . . . upon the reduction of military 
expenditures strikes a somewhat ominous 
note,” according to the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). Warning that econ- 
omy in the armed forces might be carried 
“to dangerous extremes,” the Herald 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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Tribune concludes: “The premiums on a 
sound policy of national defense are high, 
but they pay dividends when the test 
comes.” 

But the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.- 
Rep.) has this to say: “The chiefs of the 
Army and Navy say present demands 
cannot be cut. This is arrant nonsense. 
Of course they can be cut.” The Record 
believes the armed services can economize 
by “careful accounting and by the end of 
inordinate waste, which has been the 
mark of service expenditures from time 
immemorial.” 

“The biggest expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government are for the armed forces, 
Veterans’ Administration and debt serv- 


icing,” observes the Minneapolis Star 


ECONOMY CALL: PRESS VIEWS 


(Ind.) . “There are limits to the cuts which 
can be made in these three categories.” 

“While the President and others urge 
the Army and Navy to cut down on de- 
fense outlays, the federal civilian pay roll 
still remains at the overloaded level of 
some 3,000,000,” counters the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.-Rep.). “The  President’s 
call for economy is all right, but will he 
roll up his sleeves and go to work on that 
pay roll?” 

Advocating a cut of at least 1,000,000 
in the number of civilian Government 
employes, the Sacramento Bee (Ind.) 
sees little hope for such a cut in an election 
year. “A Republican Congress could make 
a start toward ending the pay-roll ex- 
travagance,” this paper believes, “but it 
will take a complete change of adminis- 
tration to accomplish a real house clean- 
ing. 

“Mr. Truman is quite right not to vie 
for popular favor with the politicians who 
have been talking of a 20 per cent cut in 
taxes,” says the Hartford Courant (Rep.). 
“But if the people are to continue to pay 
taxes approaching the wartime level, they 
want increased assurance the money is to 
be used in balancing the budget now, and 
not in continuing the federal extrava- 
gance of the past 13 years.” 

“The only hope for taxpayers,” the 
Ashland (Ky.) Independent (Ind.) con- 
tends, “is election of a Congress that will 
cut taxes and let the chips fall where they 
may. If Congress waits until the Govern- 
ment cannot use the money before order- 
ing slashes in present tax rates, taxes will 
always remain at their present levels.” 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


STATISTICS AREN‘T DULL! 
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In 3,500,000 homes 
a mental picture from McCall’s 
moves advertising into action— 
because McCall’s editors, 
guided by years 





of in-the-home research, 

have a knowledge 

of women’s needs and interests 
unsurpassed in publishing. 
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We say DON Q has a golden touch. It’s ' 
the only way we know to describe the 
magical new way Don Q makes every 
kind of drink. You've never before tasted 
such an incomparable, delicious flavor. 
You'll know what we mean when you 
sip your first Don Q Old Fashioned, or 
your first Don Q Manhattan... or just a 
tall, lazy Don Q and soda. It’s nothing 
less than magic. It adds a golden touch 





you will find irresistible, unforgettable. 
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Don Q Rum 1s a product of Destileria Serralles, Inc, Ponce, Puerto Rico, US A Sole U S. Distributors- Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, NY « Importers since 1794 
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UNIONS’ ANTI-INFLATION DRIVE 


Pressure for Buyers’ Strikes and Subsidies to Hold Down Prices 


Warning of trouble ahead 
if living costs continue 
upward another 30 days 


Strategy of the nation’s top labor lead- 
ers for the immediate future, as outlined 
at recent CIO and AFL meetings, adds 
up to the following: 

On wages, both CIO and AFL officials 
are trying to hold off a showdown on a 
round of wage increases in the 
basic industries until this year or 
early next vear. Some unions now are 
making requests and 
threatening to do so, but 


second 
late 


others are 
the general 
strategy is to delay the wage demands. 
On strikes, the plan is to try to avoid 
a new series of big strikes, at least until 
after the November elections. CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray has said that ihe 
Steelworkers have no intention of break- 


wage 


ing their present wage contracts, which run 
until February 15. The CIO policy, for the 
present, is to try to delay the major walk- 
outs, but there will be strikes by some C1O 
affiliates. The AFL’s general policy also is 
to postpone the big strikes so that pro- 
duction can make some real headway. 
Prices are to receive the major attention 
of the CIO for the next few weeks under 
the program outlined by Mr. Murray, 


Secretary James B. Carey and other lead- . 


ers. The CIO plans to increase the mim- 
ber of buyers’ strikes and demonstrations. 
It is demanding that subsidies be restored 
in order to lower food prices. Both the 
CIO and AFL urged the Price Decontrol 
Board to restore price ceilmgs on food 
products. The CIO admitted in a review 
of the price situation, however, that it was 
fighting a losing battle on prices. Both 
AFL and CIO leaders recognize that an- 
other round of big wage raises would 
automatically bring price increases under 
the new OPA Jaw. It is such price in- 
creases that the want to 
avoid. 

Taxes. The CIO intends to study the 
possibilties of curbing inflation by raising 
tax rates on “speculative profits” and by 
means of other fiscal and monetary moves. 

Labor-management conference. The 
CIO thinks there is more reason than ever 
for holding a conference of labor and man- 
agement representatives which it proposed 
to President Truman last month. The 
AFL, however, has rejected the idea, and 
there have been no signs of White. House 
approval of such a meeting. 

Political action is to form a big part of 
the strategy for both AFL and CIO. The 
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labor leaders 


AFL has stated it will increase its political 
activities this year to oppose Congressmen 
who helped weaken price controls. The CIO 
also is making the price issue a major 
point in its political campaigns. 

These policies were laid down at sepa- 
rate meetings of the governing boards of 
the CIO and AFL. They represent no 
major change in the strategy that has been 
evident for several weeks, namely, to place 
more emphasis upon price reductions than 
upon wage increases. The big unanswered 





declared that if prices continued to rise 
for 30 more days, the Government’s wage- 
stabilization program would be “swept 
away.” It urged that a_ labor-manage- 
ment conference be called to adopt a new 
wage-increase policy. While declaring that 
the CIO could not accept a_ policy 
that freezes wages while soar, 
the CIO statement made no direct threat 
of strikes. 

An official warning of trouble ahead 
came also from the public members of 


prices 


CIO CONFEREES MURRAY & CAREY 
... @ losing battle on prices? 


question, however, is how long the leaders 
will be able to hold local unions to such 
a policy. Already, some unions are indi- 
cating dissatisfaction. 

Chrysler contract. Pressure from rank- 
and-file workers has caused the CIO 
United Auto Workers to authorize reopen- 
ing its contract with the Chrysler Corp. 
However, contract terms require a 60- 
day waiting period before negotiations may 
begin. Negotiations themselves will be 
lengthy. UAW policy is to study the price 


situation 60 days from now. If prices 
are still higher, the union will demand 


an increase equal to the rise ‘in living 
This timetable indicates that a 
strike against Chrysler, if it comes, will 
be delayed at least until the end of 
1946. 

Warnings of new wage troubles were 
present in the CIO's policy statement. It 


costs. 


the National Wage Stabilization Board, 
W. Willard Wirtz and Phillips L. Garman. 
They advised the Price Decontrol Board 
that unless essential foods were returned 
to price controls and the price ceilings 
were rolled back, the Government should 
give immediate consideration to revising 
its wage controls. They that 
standards for approving pay raises that 
affect prices might become necessary. Hf 


said new 


effective price controls were maintained, 
however, they said, the federal Govern- 
ment might be able to hold the present 
vage line. 

In the face of such predictions, labor 
leaders were still trying to center the at- 
tention of their members on the price 
question. The strategy was to delay a new 
round of wage strikes as long as possible. 
The leaders could only hope that the rank 
and file would stay in line. 
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.. IV THE HEARTS OF 
TWE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


..-Is there a loved one whose memory 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, 
please, to the advantages of a Deagan 
Carillon—*The Memorial Sublime”that 
becomes a community landmark. More | 
than any other form of tribute, genuine 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited | 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties | 
of a troubled world. 


Deagan tubular bells ring out with 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their afpeal is the warm, honest | 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 
so precise that two, three, four and even 
five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty, 

And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 
name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet 
is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 
The cost is far less than that of an old- 
style carillon of comparable carrying 
power. May we send you details?... 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 378 Deagan Bldg., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Plans for Labor-Law Changes: 
More Rights to the Employer? 


Legislators who are demanding that the 
Wagner Act be revised to give employers 
more freedom, and unions a little less, now 
are drawing important support from one 
of the early New Dealers. Gerard D. 
Reilly, who helped administer the law for 
five years as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, believes the time 
has come to make some changes. 

Mr. Reilly retired from the Board last 
week to enter the private practice of law. 
He had served the Government since the 
early days of the New Deal and helped 
draft some of the New Deal’s labor legis- 
lation. As a result, his views are expected 
to carry much weight with members of 
‘ongress who are out to amend the Wag- 
ner Act. They may be particularly useful 
to Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
who has announced that he would pre- 
pare a new labor bill during the present 
congressional recess. 

Mr. Reilly’s ideas, and how they would 
work in actual practice, are these: 

Freedom of speech. Employers would 
have the same freedom to express their 
views during union organizing campaigns 
as the unions now have. This would in- 
clude the right to distribute literature and 
otherwise discuss the issue of unionizing 
their plants. Under present NLRB rules, 
an election is not invalidated if a union 
makes untrue statements about a com- 
pany, and the company is not permitted 


—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB MEMBER REYNOLDS 
His views are not known 


to reply. The Board is not expected to 
change its rules to bring about such 4 
change, but Congress could foree a re. 
vision by amending the Wagner Act 

Freedom to petition for employe elec. 
tions, Mr. Reilly believes, should be viven 
to employers whenever a union is threaten. 
ing to strike over bargaining rights. The 
NLRB would be required to order an im- 
mediate election to determine whether the 
union represented a majority of the em- 
ployes. If the union won, it would be en- 
titled to bargaining rights. 

Mr. Reilly said that the NLRB majority 
in the past has feared that employers would 





—Acme 


EX-NLRB MEMBER REILLY 
He believes changes are due 


take advantage of the right to ask elections 
by petitioning before the union organizers 
had made headway in the plant. Mr. Reilly 
believes his proposal would avoid this pos- 
sibility, since the employer could not ask 
for the election unless the union actually 
threatened to strike. This change could be 
made by the NLRB through amendment 
of its own rules, but, again, it probably 
will require action by Congress. 

Strikes over demands that are contrary 
to the Wagner Act or that could be 
achieved through the orderly procedure 
of the law would result in a loss of Wagner 
Act protection to the strikers, under an- 
other proposal. This loss would mean that 
employers would not be compelled by 
NLRB, in such cases, to reinstate the 
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—Acme 
SENATOR BALL 
He will prepare a new labor bill 


strikers, as they now are required to do. 
A union demand for a closed shop when it 
has only a minority of the employes ‘as 
members would be one type of demand out- 
lawed by Mr. Reilly. The Wagner Act 
permits a closed-shop agreement where the 
union represents a majority of the em- 
ployes. 

If a union struck to force an employer 
to sign a contract when the employer 
already had a contract with another union 
covering the same employes, the employer 
would be free to fire the strikers under 
this amendment. In this instance, the 
union could win its bargaining rights with- 
out a strike by petitioning NLRB for an 
employe election when the existing con- 
tract expired. 

A strike over a demand for empiover 
contributions to a health-and-welfare fund 
to be administered solely by the union 
also would be outlawed. John L. Lewis’s 
original health-fund demand in his  soft- 
coal strike early this vear, Mr. Reilly felt, 
was a violation of the Wagner Act’s ban 
on employers’ supporting unions. Mr 
Lewis later accepted a fund which is to 
be administered by Government and union 
representatives and a neutral chairman. 

Boycotts. Mr. Reilly also proposed that 
the NLRB be empowered to obtain court 
injunctions to prohibit unions from con- 
ducting secondary boycotts. This would 
mean that the Board could order CIO 
longshoremen to stop a boycott under 
which, as recently happened, they refused 
to unload freight from a ship manned by 
AFL members. Mr. Reilly would have the 
Board issue orders against such practices 
of unions, as it now frequently does 
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You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population 
growth, but do you know whether Los Angeles now 
ranks: (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; (d) sixth, in the U.S.? 





Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: 
(a) 3,500,000; (b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 








In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los 
Angeles County is: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 





New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but 
do you know whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 








Highway transportation is important to many industries. 
Although only 39% of rural roads in the United States 
are surfaced, in California the figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; 
(c) 53%; (d) 62%. 








but do you know whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 








Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly:_ (a) sec- 
ond; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 








Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western 
States — which have long produced only a small percent- 
age of the goods they consume. For example, in 1940 
these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
United States... but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; 
(b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 





Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... 
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7y~ It is very true that Kan- 
sas meets industry half-way. 
Kansas’ labor is 97° American 
born, 94% white ... rural in 
origin, experienced, intelligent 
and neither inclined nor suscep- 


these are 
important , 
too. e e Kansas’ strategic loca- 


tion means big savings in time and 
costs for executive and administrative 
travel. Sales management is nearer 
to all territories, salesmen nearer the 
home office. Distribution time is 
reduced, costs lowered. Consider these 
with the many other advantages Kan- 
sas offers and you have a combination 


that is hard to beat anywhere. 





tible to radicalism. Kansas’ busi- 
ness and professional population 
is wholeheartedly cooperative 
. .. tax legislation is favorable 
and labor laws are equitable. 
Kansas’ banks offer every neces- 
sary facility. Kansas’ farmers 
are industrious, prosperous and 
progressive. All in all, it is a 
harmonious combination that 
you will enjoy profitably. 


You will be interested in 
the brochure, Let’s Look 


Into Kansas. Ask for it k | \ \ i \\ 
on your letterhead. 2 ee 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


uy 


KANSAS 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
813-E Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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against employers. He said that if a union 
refused to call off a boycott, a court could 
send the union officials to jail for cop. 
tempt. 

Foremen. Congress, under another 
Reilly proposal, would specify whether jt 
intends to allow foremen to join unions 
under protection of the Wagner Act. Mr. 
Reilly thought that Congress might rule 
that minor straw bosses who do not haye 
the right to hire and fire employes could 
join unions, but higher supervisory officials 
could not receive Wagner Act assistance. 
The NLRB, with Mr. Reilly dissenting, 
recently reversed a previous ruling and 
ordered companies to recognize unions of 
foremen. 

Separate “prosecutor.” Another sug- 
gested amendment would separate the 
present functions of the Board, which acts 
as prosecutor, judge and jury. Mr. Reilly 
proposed that the Labor Department, in- 
stead of NLRB staff members, investigate 
complaints of unions against employers 
and bring charges before the Board. Em- 
ployers object to the NLRB’s issuing 
charges and then sitting as judge and jury 
on its own complaints. 

Abuses of the closed shop, Mr. Reilly 
proposed, should also be banned. Employes 
who are expelled from a union, and thus 
from their jobs, under a closed shop, he 
believes, should be able to appeal to an 
impartial body for a hearing. He also 
would prohibit unions from collecting 
money under a dues checkoff and then 
spending it for political purposes. 

The Reilly proposals are not likely to 
be adopted by the present NLRB majority, 
consisting of Chairman Paul M. Herzog 
and John M. Houston. These members 
have opposed many of these suggestions 
during Board sessions. The views of James 
J. Reynolds, Jr., who succeeds Mr. Reilly 
on the Board, are not known. 
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Decline of Seizure 
As Strike Weapon 


Seizure of privately owned industrial 
plants by the Government is to be used 
very rarely in the future. President Tru- 
man has let it be known that he will resort 
to seizure only in cases where strikes might 
seriously endanger the public welfare. 

This means that unions no longer can 
count on the Government’s rescuing them 
from deadlocked disputes by taking over 
operation of the companies involved and 
negotiating a contract. The President’s de- 
cision restores an element of risk to strikes 
that was not always present during the 
war. Then unions had reason to believe 
that if they did not obtain satisfactory 
agreements from employers, the Govern- 
ment might take over operation of the 
business and write a satisfactory contract. 

Mr. Truman made his policy known 
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Thinking ahead these days is @ necessity 


You need accurate answers 

to your figure work problems...a Friden 

Fully Automatic Calculator produces these 

accurate answers effortlessly. Here’s how to 
a anticipate; call your local Friden Representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration. 
Then order now for future deliveries of 


your Fully Automatic FRIDEN Calculators. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 

250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United 


States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. ¢ SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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when he refused to order seizure of two 
plants of the J. I. Case Co. These plants 
had been tied up by CIO strikes since De. 
cember 26. The decision also applied to 
seven plants of the Allis-Chalmers Co, 
where the CIO has been on strike since 
March and April. Wages and union security 
were at issue. ; 

In the past, seizure usually has worked 
to the advantage of the unions. Leaders 
knew that in the case of a strike that de- 
layed production of war supplies, the 
Government would take over before the 
strikers became discouraged and_ started 
back to work. When the seizure practice 
was continued after the end of the war, 
some union officials thought they could 
depend on being assisted in this man- 
ner whenever their negotiations were un- 
successful. 

The CIO had demanded seizure of the 
Case and Allis-Chalmers plants on the 
grounds that the companies refused to 
negotiate and that the farmers needed 
farm implements that the two companies 
make. Mr. Truman’s Secretary of Labor, 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, also had recom- 
mended seizure. But Mr. Truman decided 
that the national welfare was not suffi- 
ciently involved to warrant such drastic 
action. 

In the future. With the possibility of 
seizure gone, settlement of the strike rests 
upon collective bargaining. It is the White 
House view that an agreement can be 
reached more easily when hope of Govern- 
ment rescue is gone. 

The Government’s operation of private 
businesses that were seized to end strikes 
now is confined to the soft-coal mines and 
a Great Lakes towing company at Cleve- 
land. The coal operators can have their 
mines back any time they are willing to 
sign the same contract with John L. Lewis 
that the Government has given him. The 
catch is that they do not like this contract, 
and for that reason are not rushing to 
Washington to obtain the release of their 
properties. 

Strikes of the future, except in case of 
extreme public welfare, will have to be 
settled by bargaining, with occasional as- 
sistance of mediators from the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service. 


Strike That Results 
In News Censorship 


A type of news censorship is being used 
by a CIO union in New York to compel an 
employer to meet its demands. This union, 
the American Communications Associa- 
tion, is on strike against Press Wireless, 
Inc. Last week it ordered its members em- 
ployed in other radio and cable offices to 
stop the flow of news from abroad to 
American newspapers, wire services, news 
magazines and radio networks. 

The union contended that the embargo 
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f two on news was justified by the fact that Press t MISSISSIPPI . . . the only state with a PLAN! ‘ 
plants witeless is owned by newspapers and wire q ) 
e De. srvices. But, if the union could shut off { 
ed to the flow of news to radio and cable offices, | WN 
Co. where it had no dispute with management, : 
since the newspapers feared that such “censor- N { 
urity ship” might be used in the future for N 
’ other reasons. N 
orked Communist leanings of some of the } 
aders officers of the union tended to increase the 1 
it de- apprehensions of the newspapers. There { 
the were charges that the union had some po- ( 
> the litical motive for interfering with news of 4 
arted the Peace Conference in Paris. It was re- { 
ctice called that left-wing printers in one Balkan N 
war, country recently refused to set type on M = } 
ould stories that were opposed to their own ; 
man- political views. In this country, the ACA N snicauaioaamaiaos 
- Un- at first permitted Tass, the Russian news ] 


agency. to send stories through the cable 


the embargo, but later explained that this had 2 6 
the been a mistake and stopped transmission N a i 
1 to of its news. # 
eded The chief issue cited by the union as 
inies the cause of the strike was the dismissal te” EY 
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bor, of 46 employes of Press Wireless. The union 


‘om- said the company should have consulted 
ided the union before laying off the employes. 
uffi- The company said it would abide by 
stic the contract which provided for arbitra- 
tion of economy dismissals after they Ww ill hel b ' 1 
) ul ua PLANT! 
y of took place. P you: A 
ests Newspapers were looking beyond the 
hite immediate dispute to the question of 
be how extensively unions, in the future, Mississippi people in the past 24 months have invested nearly 
ern- might attempt to exercise censorship over oY : y : : 
uate 4 million dollars to build plants for new industries under BAWI, 
rate the only plan of its kind in the Nation. Scores of other communi- 





kes ties are ready now to invest in new plants for you. The sav- 


nd | Decline in Number 
“| Of New Walkouts 


ing you will realize in having a plant built to your specifica- 
tions is worth considering. But more important is the evidence 


of cooperation, the demonstration of faith on the part of Mis- 
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: The strike situation, as the week ended, oe . ; 
wis ied we-at Senor sissippi people. With their own future at stake, you can count 
in Over all, the total number of new vn harmony and full support from your workers and the com- 
- strikes starting during the week was lower munity in which you locate. 
mo than the previous week, down to 46 from N 
60 the week before. But a CIO strike of , . i ) 
2 | When planning your vacation, why not 
of Great Lakes sailors threatened to make the | es i cia : ‘ " 
he general situation more serious than it had come ie Contin hao 
as been for some time. and pleasure — learn first-hand how N 
ve . Great Lakes ships. The CIO Maritime BAWI works, and then, relax for a while | 
: ; rem { 
me. tied sy elon of the 400 ships and discover a new way of life. | 
operating on the Lakes, but threatened by 
vicketing ¢ ans ‘ a- | 
agreed other ye se to halt Oper | Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial opportunities. N 
s any more. Steel companies re- 

Hy . | } 
ported that iron-ore stock piles were suf- | MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD ‘ 
ficient for the time being, and steel pro- New Capitol Building \ 

™ duction would not be stopped unless there JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI iN 
was a prolonged strike. yever, iron-or Nt ee Se 
on soak | ses att e epanrenes woneore cinien Wax eat , STATE OF o | 
- carriers, grain ships, oil tankers and bulk- S 2 | 
i 7 io . ’ : > ss Z 
a cargo ships also were tied up. When last- | is ¢ 3 wi | 
7 minute negotiations failed to avert the = 2 
i. strike, the union reinstated a demand for 
to a 40-hour work week instead of the present 
to 36-hour week. Management spokesmen 
a sid the shorter-work-week demand was 
equal to a 96 per cent raise in wages, on 
20 top of a 15 per cent increase granted 
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REPRESENTING INVESTMENTS 
AT THE RATE OF $10,000,000 A MONTH 


During the first six months of 1946 a total of 181 mew industrial opera- 
tions were established or definite plans approved for their establishment 
in North Carolina, 


Approximately $29,359,500 were set aside for capital investment, 
and these new operations will employ between 17,000 and 18,000 men and 
women from one of the best labor reservoirs in the nation. North 
Carolina labor is famous for its adaptability to training and its belief that 
an honest wage should earn an honest day’s work. 


In addition, during the same period, 100 existing industrial operations 
in North Carolina started plant expansion projects. These 100 expan- 
sions will represent capital expenditures amounting to some $33,132,000, 
and will provide employment for approximately 12,000 men and 
women from the nation’s prime labor market. 


Industries ranging from textiles to machinery, from food to furniture, 
stone and clay, chemicals, packing plants and food, are among the 
newcomers. ss 


There is a reason for this trend in North Carolina and for the 
wide variety of industries locating here. In North Carolina is to be 
found pure industrial water, closeness to the richest consuming mar- 
kets, economical electric power, climate which permits year-round oper- 
ation and lower building costs, adequate rail, truck, air, bus and 
water transportation lines, and stable tax policies. 


Write today to Commerce and Industry Division, 3522 Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for information rela- 
tive to your specific industry. A trained industrial staff will furnish the 
answers, 
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Later Week 


earlier. Joe Curran, president of the union, 
and Jack Lawrenson, vice president, pre- 
dicted they would shut down all Lake 
shipping before the strike ended. 

Autos. Picket lines of war veterans, 
seeking vacation pay based on time they 
were in the service, closed three General 
Motors Corp. plants at Pontiac, Mich, 
and sent 20,000 workers home. A group 
of 1,100 war veterans left their jobs at 
the Dodge plant of Chrysler Corp. in 
Detroit to celebrate the anniversary of 
the end of the Japanese war, sending home 
6,500 workers. 

Unauthorized strikes over seniority dis- 
putes and disciplining of an employe oc- 
curred in two Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
plants and a Chrysler plant, resulting in 











CALLING THE STRIKE 
Sailors Curran & Lawrenson 


temporary layoffs for more than 7,000 
workers. General Motors Corp. reported 
57 strikes in progress last week in parts 
plants supplying its subsidiaries in this 
country, compared with 46 the previous 
week. Last week’s total, including Cana- 
dian plants, was 72 strikes. 

Farm equipment. The CIO postponed 
for one week a strike of white-collar work- 
ers in six plants of the International Har- 
vester Co. The union agreed to further ne- 
gotiations. The walkout might have closed 
the plants through sympathy action of the 
company’s 30,000 production workers. 

Electrical equipment. An injunction 
restraining the CIO Electrical Workers 
from going on strike against the Gory 
Corp., of Chicago, was issued by a Chi- 
cago judge. The court said that the union’s 
contract prohibited a strike until next year. 
The union was seeking a wage increase. 
Judge Joseph Graber said the union should 
not have inserted the no-strike clause in 
its agreement if it did net intend to live 
up to it. 
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™ Farmers Will Harvest Crops of Fish 
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NATURE AND CHEMISTRY are 
teaming up to make a new product, 
new profits for many a farmer. 
Streams or springs are enlarged 
and dammed. chemicals which 
stimulate spawning and growth are 
added. and. at “harvest” time the 
plump. tender bass. trout. perch 
) and other fish are taken. Refrigerated 
by the ice gathered from the same 
i pond in winter months. they are 
shipped off to market. 
9 
NATURE AND BLENDING s\il! have teamed up to produce 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian—a smooth union of Canada’s finest whiskies, 
none younger than 6 years. Very light, very clean-tasting, this 
distinguished imported whisky is giving Americans by the hundreds a 
of thousands a new standard by which to judge a highball. 
| , piece Seagram's 
This Whisky Is 6 Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. ¥.0. 
i) ’ 
CANADLAN WHISS! 
Me 
: ‘ Q Se 
cagrams V.(). CANADIAN 
CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES He 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 15 in a series 





“An advertisement is intended to record the merits of the great and good. 
The style should be firm and forcible, calculated to command respect and 
attention and not going tenderly and gingerly to work to solicit observa- 
tion. Judgment must be passed, not pray’d for.” These words, written 
more than 100 years ago are as true today as they were in 1825. The busi- 
ness man of today looks with confidence to the advertising of reputable 
companies, for this is the quickest way to keep completely and accurately 
informed on the developments and improvements made by responsible 
companies — to learn of new inventions, new products, new services. 


The above quotation also is applicable to The United States News—for 
the style of this magazine, as you know, is firm and forcible. It com- 
mands respect and attention. It goes not gingerly and tenderly to work 
to solicit observation. Judgment has been passed by its 250,000 sub- 
scribers. Judgment also has been passed by 450 advertisers of national 
reputation who know that it is good business to publish their important 
news next to the important news bought by more than a quarter million 
cover-to-cover subscribers—and read by more than 1,000,000 readers. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 





Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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ABOUT MORE FEDERAL AID TO STATE RELIEF 


Many persons receiving payments under 
federal-State welfare programs are soon 
to get larger monthly checks. This is 
because the Federal Government now is 
offering to pay a bigger share than States 
in aiding the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children. The larger grants were 
authorized by Congress in amending the 
Social Security Act. 

Nearly 3,000,000 persons are receiving 
assistance under these three programs. But 
not all of them will get increased allow- 
ances. Certain steps must be taken by in- 
dividual States before obtaining additional 
federal funds for expanding their assistance 
programs. Also, under the new law, a 
State can reduce its own contribution to 
these funds and. by using larger contribu- 
tions from the United States Treasury, 
continue to pay the present monthly 
benefits. 


What change is now made? 

Up to now, the U.S. Government has 
offered to match dollar for dollar a State’s 
payment to an aged person in need or a 
blind person, with a maximum federal 
payment of $20 a month in any one case. 
Thus, a State paying more than $40 had 
to contribute more than one half of the 
payment. Under the new 
Federal Government will pay two thirds 
of any amount up to $15 and one half 
of the amount above $15, with the State 
paying the rest. And the top contribution 
from Washington now becomes $25. 


How will this formula work? 
The Federal Government 
662; per cent of State payments to aged 
and blind persons where the payment is 
$15 or less. instead of the 50 per cent 
formerly paid. Where the State pays $16 
in relief, the U.S. share is now $10.50, 
instead of $8. At $20, the U.S. pays $12.50, 
instead of $10; at $25, U.S. pays $15 in- 
stead of $12.50; at $30, $17.50 against 
the $15 formerly paid; and, at $40, the 
U.S. pays $22.50, rather than $20. For 
payments of $45 and over, the. Govern- 
ment share now is $25, the top limit, 
of the former limit of $20, re- 
how much more the State 


now will pay 


instead 
gardless of 
paid in relief. 


What about dependent children? 
Here the Federal Government will contrib- 
ute two thirds of each payment up to $9 
a month, instead of one half as heretofore, 
and 50 per cent of payments above $9. 
The maximum amount to a dependent 
child on which the Government will pay 
a share is raised from $18 to $24 for the 
first child in a family, and increased from 
$12 to $15 for other dependent children 
in a family. 
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When do higher payments start? 

October 1, in States that adopt the new 
formula. Some States, however, may not 
make the necessary changes in their laws 
and regulations to enable them to raise 
payments by that time. Each State makes 
its own rules on when persons of 65 or 
over, blind persons and dependent children 
can qualify for assistance, and how much 
they can get. Some of these rules will have 
to be changed before a State gets the high- 
er federal contributions. The new rates 
apply for 15 months, until Jan. 1, 1948. 





formula, the ~ 


U. S. Share in Aid to Aged 


Estimated amounts that each State or 
territory may receive annually, under the 
new law, from U.S. Treasury to assist in 
the three benefit programs—for aged. for 
blind and for dependent children: 

State U.S. Share 
or Territory 


Increase Over 
Current Rate 


Alabama % 6,522,000 % 2.574.000 
Alaska 355.000 84.000 
Arizona 3.378.000 744,000 
Arkansas 5,337,000 2.028.000 


10.537 000 
2.798.000 
1.075.000 


50,089,000 
12,424,000 
4.469.000 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 300.000 109.000 
District of 

Columbia 916.000 235.000 
Florida 12.105.000 3.177.000 
Georgia 9.885.000 4.477.000 
Hawaii 490.000 154.000 
Idaho 2.779.000 721.000 
Illinois 37.744,000 9.624.000 
Indiana 13.874.000 3.966.000 
lowa 13,110,000 3.283.000 
Kansas 7.601.000 2.052.000 
Kentucky 7.352.000 3.372.000 
Louisiana 10,124,000 3.161.000 
Maine 4.199.000 1.097.000 


3.713,000 
23.064,000 
25,604,000 


1.031.000 
5,326,000 
6.548.000 


Marvland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 14,956,000 3.808.000 
Mississippi 5,205,000 1.983.000 
Missouri 24.553.000 7.113.000 
Montana 3.147,000 789.000 
_Nebraska 6,454,000 1.673.000 
Nevada 559,000 116.000 
New Hampshire 1,885,000 493,000 
New Jersey 6.730.000 1.764.000 
New Mexico 2,246,000 641,000 
New York 33,960,000 8.609.000 


North Carolina 6.465.000 2.682.000 


North Dakota 2,595,000 684,000 
Ohio 31,263,000 8,031,000 
Oklahoma 26,783,000 6.278.000 
Oregon 5,975,000 1,367,000 


7,622,000 
592,000 
1,757,000 
916,000 


27,795,000 
2,288,000 
4,403,000 
3,193,000 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 9,249,000 3.406,000 
Texas 38,246,000 11,427,000 
Utah 4,231,000 981,000 
Vermont 1.242.000 375,000 
Virginia 3,326,000 1,324,000 
Washington 19,493,000 4,148,000 


1,866,000 
3.345.000 
243,000 
$152.208,000 


4,929,000 
12,637,000 
1,037,000 
$560,281 ,000 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Total 














By that time, Congress is expected to de- 
cide whether to continue them, or whether 
to revise the entire scale of these payments. 


How do States get higher payments? 
States can apply the higher federal rates 
in estimating their payments under the 
assistance programs for the fourth quarter 
of this year, beginning October 1. This 
would give them the larger U.S. contri- 
butions at the start of the quarter. Or 
States can go ahead and raise their pay- 
ments in October, and ask for reimburse- 
ment on the higher payments when they 
turn in their reports to the Social Security 
Board at the end of the quarter. 


What will this expanded program 
cost the Government? 

The accompanying table shows an esti- 
mate of what each State may get from the 
U.S. Treasury under the new program. 
This would mean an annual increase of 
about $152,000,000, to a total federal out- 
put of $560,000.000. States increasing their 
own expenditures on these welfare pro- 
grams, however. may receive more than 
shown in the table. And those not adopt- 
ing the new formula may receive less. 


How can States cut their own contri- 
butions? 

The effect, in many States, of the Federal 
Government’s paying a larger share will be 
to raise individual payments $5 a month 
for the aged and blind. and $3 for depen- 
dent children. But there is nothing in the 
law that prevents a State from collecting 
the higher federal contribution and keeping 
present levels of payments. The extra 
money could be used to spread the welfare 
system to other needy persons, or to reduce 
the State’s contributions to these funds. 


How can an individual get higher 
payments? 

n some States, the higher payments wi 
I States, the hig! ; ts will 
go into effect automatically. Where an in- 
crease is not automatic, a person on a 
relief roll can apply to the local office of 
lis agency for higher payments o 

] gency for higl 7 ts on the 
yasis of greater needs. Many States wi 
I f great ls. Many States will 
give consideration to the higher cost of 
iving in determining when the needs 
living let g wl the needs of 
persons on welfare rolls have increased. 


How else is federal aid to State pro- 
grams increased? 
On administrative expenses for old-age 
assistance, the Federal Government now 
will pay one half of the cost, instead of 
designating 5 per cent of its contribution 
to a State for expenses. In addition, the 
new law increases by $10,800,000 the 
amount of federal contributions to the 
States for maternal and child health, 
crippled children and child-welfare services. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report 


Emphasis on research and 
medical purposes now, big 
industrial development later 


The pattern for peacetime development 
of the atom now has been set. This pattern 
provides for a new U.S. industry, with its 
basic material and its patents owned by 
the Government. It provides for a new 
Government agency to control the indus- 
try, and for financing the whole thing 
to a great extent with taxpayers’ money— 
at the rate of approximately $500,000,000 
a year. 

Machinery for controlling the growth of 
postwar atomic energy is to be centered in 
a five-man civilian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, soon to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Under this Commission will be one 
military agency for making atomic bombs 
and three civilian agencies for developing 
the atom for peacetime use. (See chart on 
page 53.) 

Operation of this machinery in prac- 
tice may be seen in provisions of the 
MeMahon Act, setting up these controls 
over commercial use of the atom: 

Atomic inventions and patents will be 
made virtually a Government monopoly, 
so no one corporation will have an exclusive 


2 extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PUTTING ATOMIC POWER TO USE: 
HOW U.S. CONTROLS ARE APPLIED 


Rules for Government Monopoly and License to Private Enterprise 


right to an industrial process involving 
atomic energy. 

Licenses will be required before a firm 
may use devices involving atomic energy. 
Such licenses will be issued only after Con- 
gress has had 90 days to investigate all 
details of each new project. 

Ownership of materials and facilities 
which could be used to make atomic 
bombs will remain in the hands of the 
Government, although the Commission 
may permit private individuals and cor- 
porations to produce such materials and 
erect these facilities. 

Strict secrecy rules must be observed by 
private as well as Government users of 
the postwar atom. The death penalty is 
provided for major violations committed 
with intent to harm the United States. 

Research in peacetime uses for atomic 
energy and its by-products is to be stepped 
up both through private and public insti- 


tutions and through the Commission’s 
own facilities. 
Results from this research, in most 


cases, will be made available to private 
firms and institutions, on a_ reciprocal 
basis, as soon as a practical method of 
controlling security items is devised. 
Industrial use of atomic energy, thus, is 
to be limited by Government ownership 





—European 


FIRST ATOMIC BY-PRODUCT: The fight against cancer may be furthered by 
Carbon 14, from calcium nitrate exposed to uranium at the atom-bomb plant 
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and Government controls. No one will be 
able to buy atomic energy on the open 
market. Only after a congressional in- 
vestigation will a firm be allowed to pro- 
duce such energy itself, and then only by 
using Government-owned materials and 
implements. By-products of the fission 
process, however, will be available freely 
under a priority system, and licenses to 
use such by-products will not be too 
hard to get. 

Military development and use of the 
atom, meanwhile, will continue _ pretty 
much as at present, but will be under 
over-all control of the civilian Commission. 
The Commission’s division of military ap- 
plication is to be headed by an Army or 
Navy officer, and it will develop atomic 
energy for military use, as well as manu- 
facture atomic bombs. 

In Congress, finally, a Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy is to be set up to handle 
all legislation dealing with both military 
and civilian development of the atom, and 
to make continuing studies of the activities 
of the Commission. 

That, in brief, is the machinery now 
authorized to control the future growth 
of the U.S. atomic industry. It will operate 
from Washington, under over-all civilian 
control, and is set up to develop this 
country’s first socialized industry. Basis of 
that industry will be Government owner- 
ship of all essential materials and facilities 
—principally uranium piles—and on a 
system of licensing all firms engaged in 
using atomic power commercially. 

Prospects for developing the atom un- 
der this control setup, according to atomic 
scientists connected with the Army’s war- 
time Manhattan Project, are limited for 
the next few years largely to research and 
medical use, with possible large-scale use 
of atomic energy in industry and _ trans- 
portation to come as a later development. 

As industrial power, use of atomic en- 
ergy converted into electricity is expected 
to be practical by early 1948. But its use 
will be restricted, by relatively high cost of 
machinery involved, to areas where coal 
and waterpower are not readily available, 
such as the southern Pacific Coast. Further, 
this country’s supply of uranium would last 
only for a few months if it were used for 
all industrial power normally expended. 

As a medical agent, however, the 
peacetime atom is to be used widely. Al- 
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JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERCY 
Handles all legislation dealing with 
atomic energy, studies activities of 
Commission 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
Plans and coordinates research by 
public and private institutions on 

atomic energy. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
Owns and controls all facilities for 
producing fissionable material, 
licenses production. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Controls development of atomic energy, 
licenses use of all fissionable 


Handles administrative and 
executive functions of 
Commission as directed. 
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ready, by-products of nuclear fission are 
being sold by the atomic-energy plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., to hospitals and _ re- 
search institutes for use in finding cures 
for diseases such as cancer and leukemia. 
Mass production of radioisotopes is to 
open new fields for medical research and 
cures in coming months. 

As a research agent, too, atomic energy 
and its by-products are to be used more 
and more in developing such things as 
new metals, new propulsion for ships and 
planes, military space ships and super- 
rockets, and possible chemical production 
of food through photosynthesis. None of 
these things, with the probable exception 
of atomic fuel for ships, is expected to be 
completed within five years. 

To carry out this development of the 
peacetime atom, these steps are to be taken 
by the Commission, by private researchers, 
and by industry: 

Special training for scientists and en- 
gineers will be carried out by atomic- 
energy centers developed under the Man- 
hattan Project in wartime, and by some 
universities. This training will begin 
September 1, with the opening of a “higher 
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training school” at Oak Ridge, using the 
personnel and facilities of Clinton Labora- 
tories there. 

Private research will be fostered through 
a large number of contracts already let 
to universities and research institutions 
for work in medicine, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, ceramics and all phases of nuclear 
physics. 

Giant co-operative laboratories are to 
be set up, including one sponsored by five 
universities in the New York area, most 
of them using material from a central 
uranium pile and high-energy acceleration 
facilities at Argonne National Laboratories 
in Chicago. In addition, regional labora- 
tories are to be established by the Com- 
mission as a part of a general program 
for extension of fundamental nuclear 
research. 

Industrial contracts already are being 
authorized and more will be licensed when 
the Commission is set up, with a view to 
peacetime atomic development for indus- 
try. Authorizations to date include the pro- 
duction of stable isotopes by Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., construction of a 100,- 
000,000-volt betatron by General Electric, 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
Supervises engineering phase of 
development of atomic energy, 
runs Oak Ridge plant. 
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MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 
Keeps Commission fully informed of 
all atomic energy developments of 
Army and Navy. 


DIVISION OF MILITARY APPLICATION 
Deals with development, manufacture, 
use and storage of atomic bombs 
and missiles. 


and production of a 1,100-ton atom- 
smashing cyclotron magnet by Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 

Safeguards for security reasons in these 
and other atomic-development projects are 
to be tight. The death penalty now is 
authorized for persons who violate security 
pledges in connection with such projects, 
if their activity in violating these laws is 
deliberately intended to harm national in- 
terests. Loyalty checks by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will be made of 
all workers that are connected with the 
development and operation of atomic 
projects. 

To summarize, development of atomic 
energy in the U.S. is to be channeled along 
nationalized lines, with the Government 
holding title to all materials, methods and 
facilities, but with private industry and 
research encouraged to aid in reconverting 
the atom to peacetime uses. Prospects are 
that this setup will hasten basic research 
and bring about widespread medical use 
of atomic by-products. But large-scale use 
of atomic energy in industry, under this or 
any other system, still appears to be un- 
likely within the next few years. 
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CHECK ON GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Greater Responsibility of Congress Under New Budget-Fixing System 


Co-ordination of taxing 
and appropriations jobs 
by House, Senate groups 


A new budget-making system, with 
Congress reclaiming both the authority 
and the responsibility for Government 
spending and economic policy, is to get 
into operation next year. This overhauling 
of budget procedures is an important by- 
product of two laws enacted by Congress 
this year—the Legislative Reorganization 
Act and the Employment Act of 1946. 

In terms of policy, the changes add up 
to this: 

Tighter controls over spending are prom- 
ised, with Congress making the budget, 
appropriating the money, and overseeing 
the agencies that spend it. 

Income and outgo will be weighed one 
against the other, and Congress will state 
its views on what to do about any deficit 
or surplus that develops. 

New borrowing by the Government will 
be a decision for Congress to make. 

Economic conditions around the coun- 
try, as reported each January by the Pres- 
ident’s new Council of Economic Advisers, 
will be one of the basic considerations of 
the congressional budget makers. 

Thus, the prospect is for a more sys- 
tematic approach to the tasks of budget- 
ing, taxing and appropriating. In terms of 
dollars and cents, the effect is not to be 
felt immediately. Appropriations already 
have been made for the budget year end- 
ing July 1, 1947. And after that, budget 
cuts and tax cuts are to come slowly, no 
matter how well the new system works. 
But it is a step in the direction of weed- 
ing out unnecessary spending, of keeping 

a closer check on what happens to money 
after Congress appropriates it, and of 
drawing a closer relationship between re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Even stronger controls over spending 
policy were provided in the Senate re- 
organization bill, sponsored by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, but these 
provisions were modified by the House. 

How it works. As set up in the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, there will be 
three major steps in the new budget-mak- 
ing process: 

The President reports to Congress at the 
beginning of each session. Heretofore, this 
report has been in two parts—a_ budget 
message and a message on the state of the 
union. Now a third part is added. This is 
to be the President’s report on the national 
economy, based on the findings of his 
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Council of Economie Advisers. This Coun- 
cil, headed by Edwin G. Nourse, was cre- 
ated by the Employment Act of 1946. 
Thus, in the state-of-the-union message, 
Congress will have the President’s report 
on federal programs and his recommenda- 
tions for legislation. In the budget message, 
it will have the Budget Bureau’s estimates 
on receipts and expenditures for the com- 
ing year. And in the economic report, it 
will have the broad national outlook—pro- 
duction, employment, prices, money sup- 
ply, general conditions—against which to 


This committee makes a report to the 
House and Senate showing the estimated 
receipts and expenditures for the new year, 
If these estimates show a deficit, the com- 
mittee recommends legislation expressing 
Congress’s view that the public debt should 
be increased. If they show a surplus, the 
committee recommends legislation calling 
for a reduction in the public debt. Then, 
having disposed of the deficit or surplus 
Congress adopts the committee’s budget. 

What this procedure means is that, for 
the first time, receipts and expenditures 
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SENATORS McKELLAR & GEORGE 
... the congressional grip on the budget tightened 


consider Government taxing and spending. 

A new committee, made up of seven 
Senators and seven Representatives, gets 
the Council’s findings for study. Then this 
committee, also created by the Employ- 
ment Act, writes a report of its own, com- 
menting on the Council’s views and making 
its own predictions about what is to be 
expected in the months ahead—boom, bust 
or stability. On that basis, the committee 
recommends economic measures, things like 
public works, economy, tax cuts or in- 
creases, whatever is necessary to deal with 
the economic situation it foresees. 

Another committee, this one composed 
of members of the House and Senate tax- 
ing and spending committees, then con- 
siders all these reports and recommenda- 
tions, and drafts the final budget. This is 
done, as the Reorganization Act says, after 
giving “due consideration” to the Presi- 
dent’s budget recommendations. 


will be considered together by a single 
joint committee of Congress. Heretofore, 
there has been little if any co-ordination 
between the taxing and appropriations 
committees within each branch of Con- 
gress or between the taxing and appropria- 
tions committees of the House and those 
of the Senate. Now the four committees 
will get together and consider the whole 
budget, receipts and expenditures, as a 
package. 

Thus, the big men in congressional 
budget making—assuming that all of them 
will be back next term, and barring pos- 
sible loss of House or Senate control by 
the Democrats—will be Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; Sen- 
ator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee; Repre- 
sentative Cannon (Dem.), of Missouri, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
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Committee; and Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The timetable for the new budget pro- 
cedure will be this: 

The President’s messages—state of the 
union, budget and national economy—go 
to Congress early in January, when the 
session begins. The joint economy commit- 
tee makes its report by February 1. And 
the tax and appropriations committees offer 
their budget and recommendations by 
February 15. 

Then the tax and appropriations com- 
mittees, once the new budget has been 
adopted, are ready to do their normal 
work. The tax committees consider new 
revenue measures on the basis of the 
amount needed for that budget. And 
the appropriations committees get to work 
on the expenditures side of the budget. 

Other changes will follow: 

Activities of Government agencies are 
to be watched by standing committees of 
the House and Senate, with emphasis on 
execution of the laws by these agencies. 

Unspent appropriations are not to be 
reappropriated, except for continuing pub- 
lic works. 

Permanent appropriations, the ones that 
are automatic each year, are to be in- 
vestigated by the appropriations commit- 
tees with a view to discontinuing as many 
of them as practicable. 

For better lawmaking, members of the 
House and Senate must be given at least 
three days to study appropriation bills, 
committee reports and printed hearings 
before the bills come up for debate. 

A further tightening of congressional 
control over Government spending is like- 
ly to be debated in the next Congress. Not 
all of the restrictions contained in the 
original reorganization bill became law 
this year. But enough was done to es- 
tablish Congress’s position as the final 
authority over budget policy. 


New Controls on Credit 


Controls over installment buying and 
other forms of consumer credit are to be 
tightened. This decision of the Federal 
Reserve Board comes in the face of a grow- 
ing demand for relaxation or outright elim- 
ination of Government controls over 
credit buying. 

The Board, concerned over the recent 
expansion of consumer credit throughout 
the country, announces that these addi- 
tional restrictions will become effective 
September 3: 

Coverage of the control system is to be 
broadened. Regulation W, the Board’s 
credit-control measure, now applies to time 
purchases up to $1,500. The Board raises 
that figure to $2,000. It was only a few 
weeks ago that coverage was reduced from 
$2,000 to $1,500. 

Automobile credit will be affected more 
than anything else. Recent price increases 
put some medium-priced cars, including 
freight charges and accessories, beyond the 
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$1,500 level, and, thus, took them off the 
control system. Now, with the coverage 
figure returning to $2,000, all except high- 
priced cars go back under the credit-control 
system. 

The regulation also is broadened to take 
in single-payment purchases and_ other 
credit deals apart from charge accounts. 
The restrictions already cover charge 
accounts. 

Shorter terms are provided for install- 
ment loans to be used for purposes other 
than buying durable goods. The repay- 
ment dead line remains at 15 months for 
automobile credit, and one year for credit 
on other durable goods. For all other in- 
stallment loans to pay 
taxes, rent, household operations and va- 
cation costs—the term is reduced from 18 
months to 15 months. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles holds that as long as con- 
sumer goods are in short supply, rigid con- 
trols over credit buying must be main- 
tained. In fact, Mr. Eccles proposes to 
continue credit regulation into peacetime 


loans—such as 








MARRINER ECCLES 
e . credit controls were tightened 


as a permanent federal function. However, 
this proposal got a cool reception in the 
recent Congress, which was more inclined 
to drop wartime controls than to make 
them permanent. 

Mr. Eccles wants authority to tighten 
or relax controls as necessary to help level 
out the business cycle. Opponents of 
credit control argue that it favors the 
rich and penalizes the poor. 


Soviet Loan’‘s Slim Chance 


The Russians now have little, if any, 
chance of getting a U.S. loan. The inter- 
national situation is unfavorable, and, in 
addition, the only U.S. Government 
agency that has authority to lend to Russia 
is running short of money. 

The Export-Import Bank, headed by 
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Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk... and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
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For Wared Floor brea 


WHERE TRAFFIC IS 
EXTRA HEAVY 


+... it is wise to consider the genuine wax content when choosing 
a floor wax. The greater the amount of genuine wax, the better 
the protection for your floors, and the easier their maintenance. 
Finnell-Kote, for example—a Finnell Spirit Wax—has a wax con- 
tent three to four times greater than average wax. 


All Finnell Spirit Waxes are specially processed for heavy traffic 
areas. These prime products contain wear-resisting Carnauba 
... actually seal out dirt and grime with a tough, non-skid film. 
More economical, too, on a year-to-year cost basis, since fewer 
applications are required. 


Finnell-Kote is a solid wax; so solid, in facet, that it must be 
heated to liquid form before it can be applied. Heating is done 
in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell machine. The 
melted wax is fed to the floor through the center of the brush 
ring and penetrates deeply while the machine gives uniform dis- 
tribution. Finnell- Kote sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes 
to a beautiful finish. 

Finnell Liquid Kote is Finnell-Kote in thick liquid form. Has the same basic 
stock as Finnell-Kote and all its fine qualities. ... Finnell Paste Wax is a 
semi-solid of same basic ingredients, et cetera, as Finnell-Kote.... Finnell 
Cream Kote is similar to Finnell Paste Wax but heavier-bodied. 

For consultation or literature on Finnell Waxes and Maintenance Machines, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3708 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 
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William McChesney Martin, has about 
$800,000,000 left to lend. Of that, $500, 
000,000 is earmarked for China, and sey- 
eral smaller loans are in sight. Thus, even 
without considering the $1,000,000,000 
that Russia has asked, there may not be 
enough to go around. 

The Administration wanted another 
$1,250,000,000 for the Export-Import 
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MR. MARTIN 
-.. little money left to lend 


Bank, but sent no formal request to 
Congress. 

It is doubtful that Congress will be 
asked for as much as $1,250,000,000 next 
year. By that time, the International Bank 
should be in position to make loans. 


Debt-Reduction Policy 


The public debt is to be cut another 
$2,000,000,000 on September 1. This will 
bring the total down to about $265,500, 
000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, thus, is following the policy estab- 
lished by his predecessor, Fred M. Vinson, 
of using the Treasury’s cash balance to 
retire maturing Government obligations. 

Including the new cut, the debt has been 
reduced $15,485,000,000 since March 1. 
This represents about half the securities 
that have matured during that time. The 
rest have been refunded—that is, they have 
been exchanged for new Government secur- 
ities. 

Most of the retired securities have been 
taken out of the holdings of the bank- 
ing system. This has been an important 
factor in arresting the expansion of bank 
credit. 
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Plus and Minus 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Signs multiply that U.S. has muffed its big postwar opportunity; that the 
chance for a stable prosperity, without boom and bust, is as good as gone. 

Not that today's boom situation is going to crack suddenly. It isn't. There 
is enough momentum to carry the boom well into, or past, first half, 1947. 

After that an adjustment, a shake-out, seems increasingly probable. 

It may not be a severe adjustment, maybe not as severe as that of 1921. The 
pattern can be just the same, however. There can be the same jolt to farm prices, 
the same "buyers' strike," the same setback to construction. 





What's happening to disturb things is this..... 

More and more people gradually are being priced out of more markets. 

Living costs, on the slow-moving official index, are 41 per cent above 
the 1939 level and rising rather strongly. That index covers only basic items 
in the budget of a wage earner's family and doesn't reflect many luxuries. 

Some foods, meat, butter, coffee, are high priced, meats highest ever. 

Clothing is getting high priced and is to rise more. 

Building costs are at a level that definitely is discouraging new home 
building, and the trend of costs is strongly higher. 

New cars are at a level that will jolt some prospective buyers. 

The story is pretty much the same all along the line. Production of the 
finished goods that people want and prices of those goods both are moving up. At 
some point, Supply will pass demand at the prevailing price level and things 
will tumble. The signal for the turn could come when it is clear that 1947 farm 
crops will be large. Or it could come in resistance to building costs. 

Chance that a postwar shake-out can be avoided is growing remote. 

















Severity and duration of any adjustment in 1947 is hard to predict. 

Farm prices will meet Government support at 90 per cent of "parity"; will 
not break as badly as in 1921, if and when they do break, owing to that support. 

Industrial raw materials aren't as inflated as farm prices. 

Construction costs, up 60 per cent above prewar on an average, are rising 
at a rate above l per cent a month, and may be slow in adjusting. 

Auto prices, at some point, may be adjusted by narrowing of margins of deal-= 
ers and by production efficiencies, if production ever gets going. 

Textiles, like some farm products, may run into a real price crack once 
supply overtakes and then passes demand at the higher price levels. 

The prospect is, however, that the first postwar shake-out, when it does 
come, will not be so severe or so prolonged as that of 1921. The depression of 
1921 lasted about 18 months before the turn came. In building, it really was 
1923 before the upturn came on a sustained basis. In that period, as now, there 
was heavy pent-up demand for homes and for other things, but the mere fact of 
that demand did not prevent an adjustment when prices got out of balance. 














Basic policy error affecting the present postwar outlook is this: 

Labor was encouraged to demand higher wage rates before producing. 

Industry, with labor costs increased, was denied offsetting price rises. 

Production, as a result, was thrown out of balance. Strikes came in key 
industries at a time that production was all important. Industry made those prod- 
ucts on which a profit could be realized, not those most needed to provide a 
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smooth flow of finished goods to consumers. Little incentive was given to get 
out goods to satisfy a demand that needed satisfying if prices were to be held. 


Result is that just about everything is mixed up. 

Goods to satisfy demands still are lacking a year after war ended. 

Prices are rising strongly because the goods aren't there. 

Labor, with one round of wage increases, given for not producing more, is 
coming back again with a demand for more wage increases to be able to pay the 
prices on goods that rose in price because workers didn't produce enough. 

More wage increases, however, will mean more price increases. 

Fact of the matter is that it may take a bust to get the economic system 
back on the track again. Some officials who did most to get the country off 
its track now are predicting that a bust is going to come. 


" Crna 4 UF 





OPA is about through with required upward adjustments under the new law. 

Industry requests for higher prices soon will begin to get attention. OPA 
policy will be to require industry to back requests with full information. 

Price Decontrol Board will get decontrol cases from industries only after 
OPA or Department of Agriculture have acted on those cases. 

Decontrol policy must be to end many controls by December 3l. 

Recontrol can be applied if decontrolled prices tend to run away. 

Idea that the new Decontrol Board is.an OPA rubber stamp is not justified; 
is not based on anything more than the fact that two or three aides were drawn 
from OPA and the Economic Stabilizer's office in order to get things going. 

' The Board makes it clear that it intends to ask and take advice from no one; 
that its instructions are laid down by Congress and will be adhered to. 











Leaders in CIO aren't successful with idea of a 6-month "no strike" period. 
Local leaders, instead, insist on reopening wage clauses where they can, on 
{ renewed demands for higher pay. Bargaining may start in September for some in- 
dustries, including one or two automobile companies. 
Strategy will be to try to negotiate increases in a few companies and then 
use those as leverage to get increases without strikes from many industries. 
Catch from the union viewpoint this time, however, is that higher costs 
| that come from higher wages must be accepted by OPA as the basis for an increase 
| in prices. OPA cannot be used again to squeeze industry's profit margins and 
| thereby to force new distortions in the production picture. 
i A new round of wage and price rises would add to strain on the economy; 
would just make more probable a 1947 shake-out. 














Tax outlook, as it is shaping up now, suggests this: 

Individual incomes earned in 1947 probably will enjoy a flat 10 per cent cut 
in tax. Cost in revenue would be an estimated $1,700,000,000. 

Corporation income tax would be left relatively unchanged. 

Capital gains tax will be left unchanged, barring something unexpected. 

Excises will be reduced on a selective basis, not by flat formula. Loss of 
revenue probably will be held to around $1,300,000,000 by selective cuts. 














In the plans taking shape for excise reductions: 

Luxury items, liquor, furs, tobacco, jewelry, toilet articles, maybe ad- 
missions, would be taxed as at present, would not get relief in 1947. 
Tax on transport of freight almost surely will be removed, that on the 
i transport of persons probably will be removed. 
Automobile excise is likely to be reduced. Taxes on business machines, on 
electric-light bulbs, refrigerating equipment, telephone and telegraph are 
to be reduced or removed. 

Tax cuts next year will be moderate, but are likely to be applied rather 
broadly because Republicans don't want Democrats to center cuts in 1948. 2 Fh 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
_ is @ large user of ail types of Surroughs bank =~ 

_ machines. Pictured is a small part of the main office 
_ installatioz of sixty Burroaghs Bank Bookkeeping Machines. 
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There is a good reason why so many timesaving, labor- | 
saving features appear first... or exclusively ... on 
Burroughs products. Burroughs specialists, working daily 
with men in every line of business, acquire an insight 
into future figuring and accounting needs. They plan 
machines to meet these needs efficiently and economically 
4 —making full use of the latest scientific equipment in 
Bu rrou hs Burroughs’ physical, chemical and electronic laboratories 
2 ... the advanced ideas of experts in machine design 
and styling .. . and long experience in building for a wide 
range of office requirements. 
Forward thinking and planning—made effective by the 
finest in research and manufacturing facilities—explain 
why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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New Sleuth’s Hunt for Signs of War. . . Decontrol Staff's Chores 
With Price Controversies . . . Drama in La Follette Era‘s Finale 


LT. GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 
heads a new Government agency that is 
becoming known as the nation’s first line 
of defense. General Vandenberg, an alert, 


closemouthed military man, directs the 
Central Intelligence Group, America’s 


first venture into international sleuthing 
on a systematic, peacetime scale. 

It is the General’s job to find out what 
the other nations of the world are doing 
that might affect the plans and policies of 
the United States. It is his responsibility 
to keep top officials of this Government 
constantly and clearly informed of such 
developments. 

In this venture, persons like Mata-Hari 
and most of the glamorous trappings of 
an earlier period of espionage are out. 
Foreign intelligence has taken a new turn 
in the era of the atomic bomb. But the 
secrecy of former days continues. 

CIG is probably the most hush-hush 
operation in Washington. Its quarters are 
heavily guarded. It is the few 
agencies that still maintain wartime scru- 
tiny and identification of visitors. It is 
almost alone in that it has no public-rela- 
tions officer. Publicity is the last thing 
that General Vandenberg wants. 

And yet it is possible to tell, on excellent 
authority, what the General and CIG are 
doing, how they operate, what their pur- 
poses are, the special aptitudes that Gen- 
eral Vandenberg brings to his job, and the 
potential importance of the agency in pre- 
venting another Pearl Harbor—an atomic 
Pearl Harbor. 

Objectives. CIG undoubtedly is deeply 
engaged in an effort to evaluate Russia’s 
intentions, both at home and in the inter- 
national field. It is spending a great’ deal 
of time gathering up every scrap of infor- 
mation on the Soviet Union’s economic 
progress and capacities, her political and 
military situations, her raw-material, man- 
ufacturing and food-producing capacities. 
CIG is seeking an answer to questions of 
what Russia can do now, and what she may 
be able to do later. 

A similar tab is to be kept on every 
other major power, and some that are not 
so strong, as. well. A study of Argentina 
already has been made. 

The result of such a study could be 
termed a guess as to the intentions of the 
country involved. But it is a highly in- 
formed guess, a guess based on more in- 
formation than is available at any other 
one place in the country. At CIG, all of 
America’s intelligence services, those of 
the War, Navy and State departments, 
have, for the first time, a meeting place. 

Methods. The information that goes 
into these surveys is of many kinds. It 
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one of 





includes data from the newspapers of the 
country under study, the dispatches of 
American correspondents there, intercepts 
of radio broadcasts, and, perhaps, decoded 
official radio communications. Some travel- 
ers are closely questioned. Business estab- 
lishments with foreign branches often have 
valuable information. 

Secret the 
State Department’s diplomatic and consu- 
lar staffs and from the intelligence services 
of the Army and Navy. If necessary, an 
agent can be sent into a country to check 
up on a particular point. The effort is to 
obtain the utmost in factual information. 

The many bits and pieces of data are 
assembled like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle. 
The whole is studied by experts in foreign 
economics, agriculture and politics. Trends 
are noted and watched. If a country stops 
exporting food, for example, that fact may 
be of the utmost significance. Had it been 
known that Hitler’s Germany hoarded food 
for three years before the war, an entirely 
different interpretation might have been 
placed upon German intentions. 

Industrial-production trends, consump- 


advices are received from 


tion of raw materials, imports and exportg 
can be very revealing. American business 
representatives are sometimes in a_pogj. 
tion to note whether the equipment of 
foreign factories is capable of quick cop. 
version to war production. If, in the pres. 
ent state of world shortages, a nation’s 
entire productive capacity is not devoted 
to making peacetime products, a question 
arises as to just what is being manufac. 
tured. There are many clues. 

Atomic bomb. Naturally, CIG is eve 
ou the alert for indications that other 
nations may be making progress in the 
manufacture of the atomic bomb. Thys 
far, there is no defense against that Weap- 
on except knowledge that it is being pro. 
duced and steps to prevent its use. It is in 
this sense that CIG is being termed the 
“first line of defense,” 
served for the Navy. 

Indications that another nation is work. 
ing on the bomb could come from reports 
on the use of certain vital materials, from 
scientists in touch with scientists else. 
where, from the importation or manufag. 
ture of the special equipment that is 
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GENERAL VANDENBERG 
e « - the systematic sleuth is preferred 
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needed. On the whole, it is considered 
doubtful that any nation could go very 
far in that direction without some hints 
to the outside world and particularly to 
cIG. 

Questions. As to CIG’s general opera- 
tions, however, some are asking how effec- 
tive and comprehensive the agency’s world 
coverage is. Undoubtedly, there are gaps, 
and General Vandenberg is seeking to 
plug them up. There also are duplications, 
but these are not necessarily discouraged, 
for they provide cross checks on the infor- 
mation received. 

The organization is only a few months 
old, and has still to grow and adapt itself, 
and learn, probably by experience, some 
of the pitfalls of economic interpretation. 

Personnel. General Vandenberg draws 
his personnel and his funds from the State, 
War and Navy departments. CIG, by 
itself, has no appropriatiops and no em- 
ployes. Congress has proved skittish about 
appropriating directly for the dark arts 
of espionage, and for a time balked at 
giving the State Department extra money 
for its share in CIG’s activities. 

The interdepartmental nature of the 
organization has caused difficulties. The 
State Department has been perturbed at 
some of the interpretations placed on the 
facts by CIG. And there was a long con- 
troversy with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation as to where CIG and Federal 
Bureau of Investigation authority ended. 
The dispute was settled by giving FBI 
complete authority over counterespionage 
efforts in this country. 

Some critics consider the organization 
top heavy and innately productive of 
interdepartmental conflicts. The Secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy, together 
with Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, 
representing the President, constitute a 
National Intelligence Authority, which 
makes policy to be carried out by General 
Vandenberg and CIG. The General is a 
nonvoting member of this board. But, 
thus far, his advice and desires usually 
have been heeded. 

Mr. Truman‘s newspaper. One prod- 
uct of the organization is a daily and 
weekly “newspaper” with a highly re- 
stricted circulation. It goes only to Presi- 
dent Truman and a few others whom he 
designates. Each morning, Mr. Truman 
receives from CIG a document of two to 
three single-spaced typewritten pages, 
summarizing the developments of the pre- 
vious 24 hours. The effort is to make it 
complete, clear and concise, to emphasize 
the meaning of developments, rather than 
merely report that they occurred. Each 
Saturday, a similar summary of the hap- 
penings of the week is delivered at the 

ite House. 

The President, profoundly interested in 
CIG, is much pleased at this arrangement. 
Newspapermen have noticed that at press 
conferences he makes quick and accurate 
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observations on foreign affairs, and con- 
clude that CIG’s daily and weekly brief- 
ings help to keep him well informed. 

General Vandenberg usually sees the 
CIG reports before they go to the Presi- 
dent, and often adds his own editing to 
that of many others. For the General, in- 
telligence work is something comparatively 
new, but a task into which he has thrown 
all his energy and enthusiasm. 

Flying General. General Vandenberg 
has been a combat flier, first of all. He is a 
West Pointer of the Class of 1923, who 
went immediately into the Air Corps. He is 
a slender, handsome 6-footer, who wears 
his uniform with a flair—a Hollywood con- 
ception of what an international super- 
sleuth should be. 

But the General, faced with the -task of 
building up a professional intelligence staff 
and simultaneously making it work, is a 
studious, hard worker, who has his own 
ideas of what should be done. When he 
found that CIG included a_ planning 
section, he abolished it with the obser- 
vation that he would be his own planning 
section. , 

He comes to the job with an enviable 
war record. He flew numerous combat mis- 
sions and rose to command the Ninth Air 
Force in the drive against Germany. He 
became a lieutenant general at 46 For a 
time, he was Deputy Chief of the Air 
Staff, and in that capacity he attended 
the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting at Que- 
bec. Later he went to Moscow as senior 
member of the United States Military Mis- 
sion. After the war, he was shunted to the 
Army’s General Staff as head of military 
intelligence, and went on into CIG from 
that post. He is a native of Milwaukee and 
a nephew of Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan. 

Some have blamed what they consider 
the lack of a consistent American foreign 
policy on the lack of a real and efficient 
intelligence service. It has become General 
Vandenberg’s responsibility to rectify that 
situation—in a world of chaos to give the 
heads of the Government accurate, up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of what other coun- 
tries are doing. 


Decontrol Staff 


A group of young men has been chosen 
by the Price Decontrol Board to do its 
staff work in determining what commod- 
ities should be kept under price ceilings 
and what should not. As a group, these 
men have been criticized in some quarters. 
Statements have been published and 
broadcast that, because of previous con- 
nections with OPA or with Chester 
Bowles, the former OPA Administrator, 
they are likely to steer the Board in the 
direction of rigid price controls. 

An examination of the facts, the back- 
grounds and duties of the men involved, 
however, tends to throw doubt upon such 





—Harris & Ewing 
DAVID COBB 
General counsel for decontrollers 


contentions. To take the men one at a 
time: 

DAVID COBB, 36, tall and slim, is the 
Board’s general counsel. It is his function 
to interpret the price-control law for the 
Board. He also is entitled to question wit- 
nesses at hearings, a privilege he has used 
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Economic adviser for decontrollers 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MARVIN A. BROOKER 
Will keep wheels going for decontrollers 


very sparingly. Almost all questioning has 
been by the Board itself. 

Mr. Cobb had a brief connection with 
OPA as counsel in that agency’s early 
days. In 1943 he entered the Navy, and 
since his discharge last February has been 
assistant general counsel to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Before entering the service 
he also had done legal work for the 
National Defense Commission, the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

WALTER S. SALANT is the Board’s 
economic adviser. He correlates statistical 
and economic information presented to the 
Board by witnesses or prepared by other 
Government agencies. Mr. Salant, 34, 
quiet and studious, went with the Office 
of Economic Stabilization in 1945. At the 
urging of William H. Davis, then OES 
Director he stayed on through the regimes 
of John C. Collet and of Mr. Bowles. Mr. 
Salant proved highly acceptable to Mr. 
Collet, who was much less insistent on 
rigid price controls than were Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Bowles. 

MARVIN A. BROOKER, as secretary 
to the Board, is its chief officer for ad- 
ministrative routine and handles its cor- 
respondence. Requests from businessmen 
and others for appearances before the 
Board are sent to him, and he receives and 
files written statements on questions be- 
fore the Board. 

Mr. Brooker took the job at the request 
of Roy L. Thompson, the Board chairman. 
Both are from New Orleans, where Mr. 
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Brooker is director of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Thompson heads the 
New Orleans Federal Land Bank. Mr. 
Brooker has been with FCA since the 
middle ’30s, and is on leave from that 
agency. 

BICE CLEMOW, of Hartford, Conn., a 
newspaper publisher and former executive 
assistant in OES, served as acting secretary 
only until Mr. Brooker could take over 
that job. He helped arrange procedures 
by which the Board got down to the busi- 
ness before it. 

DELMAR BEMAN, a former Washing- 
ton newspaperman, is the Board’s director 
of information. He announces the decisions 
of the Board and answers the inquiries of 
newspaper correspondent. as to the Board’s 
work. He had been in the trade-relations 
branch of OPA’s information department 
since November, 1944. 

HAROLD LEVENTHAL, 31, a Wash- 
ington attorney, recently discharged from 
the Coast Guard, is advising the Board 
temporarily on procedural matters. 

It can be seen that most of these men 
are not in a position to influence the 
Board’s decisions, heavily, and that, as a 
group, they have had little personal asso- 
ciation with former OPA policies and doc- 
trines. And, in addition, the Board itself 
has made it plain that it intends to make 
its decisions independently. 


Wisconsin Success Story 
JOSEPH A. McCARTHY, a hustling 


young lawyer from Wisconsin, has removed 
the name Robert M. La Follette from the 
Senate roll call for the first time in 41 
years. Mr. McCarthy, a whirlwind cam- 
paigner backed by the Republican State 
organization, defeated Bob La Follette, 
Jr., in the Republican primary election. 
(See page 20.) 

Mr. McCarthy has had the sort of career 
that appeals to Middle Western voters. 

Alger-book career. His rise to the 
senatorial nomination at the age of 35 
frequently has been compared to a story 
by Horatio Alger. Mr. McCarthy began 
as a farm boy, attended country grade 
schools, and left to make his way in the 
world. 

While clerking in a store he realized his 
need for more education. So, at the age of 
19, he did four years of high school work 
in one, and went on to Marquette Uni- 
versity. At 24, he had his law degree. 

An aptitude for politics quickly de- 
veloped. At 29, he won election as a State 
circuit-court judge, the youngest ever to 
sit on that bench. Despite an $8,000 salary, 
he stepped down from the bench when war 
came, and enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. McCarthy won a commission at 
Quantico, Va., and went to the Pacific, 
where he participated in 17 air raids against 
the Japanese. He was wounded, received a 
citation, and advanced to a captaincy. 


oe 


Campaign in absentia. Although in 
the Pacific area in 1944, Mr. McCarthy 
ran for the Republican senatorial nomina- 
tion. Necessarily unable to campaign jin 
Wisconsin, he nevertheless polled more 
than 100,000 votes against the present 
Senator, Alexander Wiley. 

This year, that situation was reversed. 
Mr. McCarthy could campaign and did, 
while Senator La Follette was detained in 
Washington by his successful effort to get 
enactment of the congressional reorganiza- 
tion bill, and by other Senate duties. 

Senator La Follette’s jump from the 
disintegrated Progressive Party back into 
the Republican Party did not help him. 
In addition, he indorsed Ralph W. Immel, 
a former Progressive, for Governor against 
the popular Governor Walter S. Goodland, 
and that, too, cost Senator La Follette 
votes. As another factor, labor votes that 
might have gone to Mr. La Follette were 
cast instead in the Democratic primary. 

End of an era? The result is the end 
of a dynasty, temporarily at least, that 
has been dominant in Wisconsin for nearly 
50 years. The first Robert M. La Follette 
was in the House before the turn of the 
century. He was Governor of Wisconsin 
from 1901 to 1905, and a member of the 
Senate from then until 1930. The younger 
La Follette took over the Senate seat upon 
his father’s death in that year. At one 
time he and his brother, Philip La Follette, 
were serving simultaneously as Governor 
and Senator. 





: —Acme 
JOSEPH A. McCARTHY 
... displaced a dynasty 
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Democratic Strategy of Quiet . . . Treasury to Get 
The Budget Bureau? . . . Hurdles for Loan to Arabs 


Rockets zooming through Swedish 
skies are intended by the Russians as 
a warning to the outside world that 
Russia possesses powerful and secret 
weapons of her own. 


kk * 


President Truman is siding with the 
group in the Cabinet that favors keep- 
ing U.S. Marines in China to try to 
assure against a Communist sweep in 
the northern part of that country. 
Cabinet meetings of late have been 
enlivened by arguments over U.S. 
policy in China. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is told by some of his 
advisers that a $300,000,000 U. S. loan 
to Arab groups in the Middle East, to 
buy their agreement to more Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, might not 
click politically with voters in No- 
vember or with the next Congress. The 
President is inclined to be gun-shy on 
this proposed loan. 


x *«* 


A deal is being arranged with Presi- 
dent Manuel Roxas, of the Philippine 
Republic, under which the United 
States will get the Navy, Air and 
Army bases that it seeks in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Agreement on bases has 
been held up in bargaining over eco- 
nomic aid and other issues related to 
the Philippines. 


xk 


Optimism over the political outlook 
is growing among members of the 
White House group, which now is con- 
vinced that the high-cost-of-living is- 
sue will return a Democratic Congress 
in November. President Truman 
dramatized this issue, for political 
purposes, with his veto of the price- 
control bill that Congress originally 
passed. 


xk * 


The President is prescribing a period 
of quiet for the months just ahead 
on the theory that there is political 
strength to be gained by calm before 
election. Every effort is to be made to 
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Washington Whispers— 


Rez ''S Pat Off 


keep squabbles to a minimum and to 
try to induce unions to go slowly on 
strikes. 


Te ok 


President Truman is going along with 
aides who advised against a cut in 
taxes on 1947 individual incomes in 
order to be able to concentrate a rath- 
er large cut on 1948 incomes. The 
argument advanced is that a tax cut in 
the election year of 1948 will be more 
appreciated by voters than a cut in 
1947, which may be forgotten by 1948. 


kkk 


Republican strategy, in event that Re- 
publicans gain control of the House in 
November, will be to promote tax re- 
duction on 1947 incomes. 


xk kk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, and 
O. Max Gardner, Treasury Under 
Secretary, are exercising an increased 
influence over key White House ap- 
pointments and over policy in the field 
of budget making and taxes. Both op- 
pose any change in capital gains tax 
over the foreseeable future. 


*K x * 


Merger of the Budget Bureau with the 
Treasury is an increasing prospect. 
Treasury, which raises the money, 
wants more voice in determining who 
gets the money it raises. 


x kk 


A vote of Committee members, and 
not seniority, may determine chair- 
manship of the vital Ways and Means 
Committee of the House,’ which ini- 
tiates tax legislation, under the new 
streamlined plan for Congress. Inside 
reports have it that Representative 
Daniel Reed, of New York, and not 
Representative Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota, would be elected to the 
chairmanship of that Committee if 
Republicans win House control. 


xk. 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is not pleased with the way some 
of his suggestions for appointments 
















are turned down at the White House. 
Mr. Hannegan’s influence still is nog 
great among the inner-circle Sroup, 


x kk 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre. 
tary, lost out again when President 
Truman decided not to seize the struck 
plants of J. I. Case Company. Mr, 
Schwellenbach had been urging the 
President for several weeks to take 
over those plants, as union leaders re- 
quested, and to force a settlement of 
the labor dispute that had kept themi 
closed for months. 


xk kK * 


John Steelman, Economic Stabilizer, 
continues to exercise major influence 
on issues of labor policy at the White 
House. 


x *k * 


Paul Porter, Price Administrator, and | 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, find that the new Price De- 
control Board intends to operate on its 
own and not under the guidance of 
those charged with controlling prices. 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Anderson are get- 
ting along well in their dual price- 
control roles. 





xk ke «A 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is pretty much alone in the Cabinet in 
his view that present U.S. policy of 
trying to be hard boiled in dealing 
with Russia is a mistaken policy. Mr. 
Wallace favors a more friendly ap- 
proach toward Russia in seeking set- 
tlement of issues that arise. 





xk * 


James Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is following out White House | 
wishes when he talks roughly to Rus- ~ 
sia’s V. M. Molotov and when he in- 
sists on taking a firm stand in opposi- 
tion to many Russian ideas of how 
things should be run. Mr. Truman has » 
been somewhat sour toward Russian ~ 
bargaining methods ever since he met 4 
with Premier Stalin at Potsdam and 
got traded out of more than he ex- 
pected to be traded out of. 
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